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THE DEMOCRACY OF THE LIBRARY 


The churches admit an individual to membership because of his beliefs. Col- 
leges, academies and even trade schools provide extrance examinations which 
are well calculated to exclude many. The constitutions of many states exclude 
from even the public schools all except. those of certain ages; and as a matter 
of fact not more than one child in twenty ever finishes the high school and 
only one in one hundred and twenty-three ever enters college. The saloon 
may be the poor man’s club, but it is not the poor woman’s club and for her 
it furnishes no opportunity. It is the function of the library, however, to serve 
all; to make readily accessible to every individual in the community the printed 
material of value to him. No questions are asked involving either dogma, 
intellectual equipment, age, or sex. The library is therefore a more democratic 
institution than church or school or saloon. Until this ideal of democracy of 
service is realized, the library is occupying only a part of its proper field. 
This thought was prominent in the meeting of the Fox River Valley Library 
Association at Oshkosh. Various phases of this conception were 
brought out in Miss Martin’s paper on Branch libraries, and in Paul H. 
Neystrom’s talk on Books for the working man, both of which are printed. 
elsewhere, as well as in Miss Stearns’ talk upon Our duty to our neighbors 
as shown by a rural survey, and Mr. Dudgeon’s talk upon the Library, « 
democratic institution. 
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EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESS DELIVERED BY WILLIAM H. HAT- 
TON AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FOX RIVER 
VALLEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Public libraries are an essential part of a complete educational 
system. 


A community which does not maintain a public library lacks one 
of the necessary elements of a complete modern educational equip- 
ment. 


To levy taxes for the support of a public library is a legitimate 
exercise of the taxing power. 


It is of more importance to enlighten the minds of men than it is 
to light the streets. 


ignorance is far more dangerous to the public welfare than poor 
pavements or insufficiently lighted streets. 


Citizens who realize the value and far reaching influence of li- 
braries should not hesitate to ask for support for a public library. 
Let the matter be presented vigorously, yet tactfully; not timidly 
or apologetically, for our system of public libraries is based on a 
sound economic and sociological foundation. Public spirited citi- 
zens who bring the subject to the serious consideration of the people 
are rendering a real public service. 


A well equipped public library supplements and makes more ef- 
fective the schools of the community, and furnishes means whereby 
not only students who have completed the school course, but also 
those who have for various causes left the school before finishing 
the coure, may continue their studies...The public library may 
properly be designated a graduate school, a type of continuation 
school, a school for persons of all ages. 
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If it is a_ correct 


Reading for statement to say that 


old soldiers the function of the 

public library is to 
make readily accessible to every in- 
dividual in the community such 


printed material as is of value or 
interest to him, it is a good practice 
occasionally to call public attention to 
literature which will appeal to some 
elass of citizens who do not generally 
frequent the library. We question 
whether every library is doing what 
it should toward the refreshment and 
recreation of the old soldier. Every 
library in the state has had furnish- 
ed to it free the following publica- 
tions of the Wisconsin History Com- 
mission: The Battle of Gettysburg 
by Frank Aretas Haskell, The Vichs- 
burg campaign hy William Freeman 
Vilas, Capture and escape by John 
Azor Kellogg, Three Wisconsin Cush- 
ings by Theron Wilber Haight, The 
Michael 
Bradley’s Buiblio- 


war, 


Chattanooga campaign by 
Hendrick Fitch, 
graphy of the Wisconsin 
Women in the war by Ethel Alice 
Hurn. 

President Eliot of Harvard has 
ranked Haskell’s Gettysburg as ‘‘ The 
finest contemporary account of a bat- 
tle.’’ Written almost in the battle 
field itself it has characteristics that 
render it a classic. Capture and 
Eseape by Kellogg is as interesting as 
a novel. The entire series will be 
greedily read by every old soldier. 
We suggest that a group composed of 
these publications, two or three re- 
cent histories and a few novels like 
The Long Roll, placed on a separate 
table or shelf, would attract the at- 
tention of a class of readers who are 
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not usually frequenters of the library. 
A notice in the paper or a note to the 
likely to be interested 
would result, we feel sure, in fre- 
quent requests for these books. 


individuals 


It seems to be conceded 
that the library confer- 
ence held at Madison in 
The 
suceess of such a conference, however, 
until it is 
known how extensively the sugges- 


Do it 
now 

July was a success. 
eannot be determined 
tions made have been earried out in 
the libraries of the state. It requires 
only a moment’s casual attention to 
aequire a suggestion for library devel- 
opment. It requires weeks of work 
and tireless energy to wisely carry 
out the suggestion. We publish else- 
where in this number how Miss Glenn 
of Viroqua, carried out one sugges- 
tion at the conference. We 
would be glad to hear from others 


made 


who are demonstrating the value of 
some of the suggestions made at the 
conference. Start now. 


The commission believes 
that the libraries of the 
state are steadily progres- 
toward that point 
where they will not only be of great 
service to their communities, but to 
the point where their efficiency and 
usefulness will be recognized by in- 
creased financial support. It is true 
that the greatest need of the libraries 
is inereased appropriations. It is 
the policy of the commission, however, 
to urge the libraries of the state to 
secure this not so much by a direct 
appeal as by performing a service of 
such value to the community that the 


Keeping 
at it 


sing 
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community will recognize that money 
spent upon the library is a good in- 
vestment. In making the library of 
service to the community, the com- 
mission believes that the phases of 
the work which have been emphasized 
during the last biennial period should 
continue to be emphasized. Among 
the things to be emphasized are co- 
operation with schools, the use of the 
library buildings as a public center, 
the establishment of men’s reading 
rooms, selection of books attractive 
to business and workingmen, and co- 
operation with city officials and with 
public interests through municipal 
reference material. 


A somewhat unique 


recognition of distinc- 


Germany ; 
and the tion has been conferred 
university = upon the University of 


Wisconsin in being de- 
signated by the German government 
as the recipient of the ‘‘Golden Book 
of Germans in America,’’ described 
and depicted in this number of the 
‘bulletin. There is a peculiar fitness 
‘in this designation, however, since 
‘state owes much to the sterling char- 
‘acter of its Teutonic citizens and sin 
‘acter of its Teutonic citizens and cince 
the university itself has been so uni- 
formly honored and supported by 
these same citizens. 


Those enlisted in the 


John cause of education, 


Bascom 
‘school work, mourn the death of John 
Bascom, who for years was a great 
educational force in the state of 
Wisconsin and for a lifetime was 
identified with education and books. 
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We have reprinted from the Alumni 
Magazine some of the tributes paid 
to him by those who knew him best. 
Possibly the highest tribute paid him, 
though an uneonscious one, is that 
every one spoke of him and thought 
of him as ‘‘John Bascom.’’ To have 
called him President Bascom or Pro- 
fessor Bascom or Dr. Bascom would 
have taken from him something of 
the simple dignity and distinction 
that clung around John Bascom. 


The library which is 
endeavoring to provide 
live material upon live 
topics for live citizens 
will be interested in the list of ma- 
terial upon the monetary question 
published elsewhere in this number. 
This is another opportunity to de- 
monstrate that the library is of defi- 
nite value to a community. 


The public 
question 


Librarians and_ all 
who have any relation 
to the library are in- 
terested in the current 
events of the educational world. In 
November the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association held ene of its notable 
state conventions, at which five thou- 
sand teachers met to discuss profes- 
sional problems and to listen to ad- 
dresses by some of the best thinkers 
of the period. The spirit that pervad- 
ed in the session was one of intelli- 
gent progress and sane enthusiasm. 
This spirit found definite expression 
in the selection of Mrs. Mary D. Brad- 
ford as president for the ensuing 
vear. All will be interested in the 
brief character sketch by Mr. Bor- 
den found elsewhere in this number. 


Wisconsin 
teachers 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN GETS 

The library of the University of 
Wisconsin has received from the Ger- 
man government, the original copy of 
the Book of 
America,’’ consisting of original au- 


‘*Golden Germans in 


9? 
tograph mottoes, prose, verse, and ex- 
pressions of good will by German 
statesmen, artists, and men of letters. 
The volume was prepared by the 
publishing house of Gerhardt Stal- 
ling, Oldenburg, Germany, as a part 
of its exhibit at the St. Louis World’s 
Fair, in 1904. After the exposition 
the volume was presented to the Ger- 
and the German 
foreign office through Consul Alfred 


man government 


Geissler of Chicago, presented it to 
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BOOK OF GERMAN AUTOGRAPHS 


the University of Wisconsin at the 
last meeting of the faculty. 

Among those whose contributions 
appear in their own handwriting in 
the book are: Ludwig Fulda, Felix 
Dahn, Paul Lindau, Peter Rosegger, 
Adolph Wildbrandt, 

Paul Heyse, and 


Richard Voss, 
Gustav Falke, 
Julius Stinde. 
The range 
brief mottoes of a few words to long 


contributions from 
original contributions in prose and 
verse. The sentiments expressed are 
chiefly those 
will 


interest and good 
for our nation as a whole and 
the large German element in it. 


of 





SOME 


TALKS TO THE LIBRARY 


SCHOOL 


The Point of View 


Mr. J. I. Wyer, Jr. librarian of the 
New York State Library, gave an in- 
spiring address to the students of the 
Library School on October 20, his 
subject being the Point of View. 
After commenting on the serious pur- 
pose which must have led those pres- 
ent to undertake this last stage of 
their formal education, he urged the 
students to believe deeply in their 
work. He said: ‘‘Like to do it bet- 
ter than you like to do anything else, 
or you would better get out of it. 
Put into it all the strength and tal- 
ents you possess, all the homely vir- 
tues ever catalogued.’’ 

Library work has many marks of a 
learned profession. First, it pos- 
sesses a professional spirit, a com- 


posite of enthusiasm, charity, zeal, 
energy, courage, patient persistence, 
steadfast purpose, large faith, high 
ideals,—in short a spirit of ministry; 
second, it demands as a basis for en- 
tering a previous liberal education; 
third, special professional and tech- 
nical training; and fourth, it has a 
noble aim, to enable men and women 
to live the higher life of thought. 

Mr. Wyer spoke of the library’s 
elaim to public, financial and moral 
support upon the same arguments as 
the school’s and college’s. 

In defining library work, he said 
that it is the acquisition, organization 
and largest possible use of books. 
Book selection is at the basis of book 
acquisition and no culture is too 
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broad, no knowledge of books too in- 
timate, no sense of fitness too keen 
for this work. The need for organi- 
zation of the books through classifica- 
tion and cataloguing was next em- 
phasized; finally, in the eagerness to 
have the books used lies the greatest 
difference between the library of the 
present and that of the past. 

Mr. Wyer emphasized the import- 
ance of personal traits in determining 
suecess or failure in library work. 
Graduates of library schools will 
know enough to take any library posi- 
tion which can reasonably be filled 
by anyone without actual experience. 
It will be the personal rather than 
the professional qualities which will 
make or mar success in this position. 
For example, in the answer to such 
questions as— 

‘‘Is she a comfortable person to 
have around ? 


William 
Mr. William Allen White visited 
the school Octoher 27 and very 


kindly consented to speak to the stu- 
dents. His talk was very much ap- 
preciated and proved a most helpful 
one. The following is an epitome of 
the address prepared by one of the 
students. 

Mr. White spoke of the rapid 
growth of library: work as a profes- 
sion. ‘‘You are a unique product of 
a unique civilization,’’ he said. 
‘“Why, twenty vears ago, a course in 
the training of library-work as a bus- 
iness, was unheard of. Now library 
schools are constantly growing and 
spreading until in the next hundred 
vears, every university and principal 
eity will have its own library school. 
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Are the homely qualities of neat- 
ness and order conspicuous in her 
person and work? 

Is his attitude towards his work 
earnest, zealous, painstaking, or total- 
erant, scornful and indifferent? 

Will he accept criticism or sugges- 
tion without making you feel that 
you have offered an insult? 

Has tact ; good 
health and sense enough to keep it 


99? 
good 2 


she initiative ; 


The compensations of the work 
were touched upon. ‘‘ While it does 
not appeal to those who gage all eall- 
ings by their money returns, the li- 
brarian, if equal to his position, is as- 
sociated with all the forces that make 
for social and educational improve- 
ment and is recognized as working for 
the community rather than for him- 
self.’’ 


Allen White 


Think 
eation 


what this means for the edu- 
of the masses! The average 
merchant today has a better oppor- 
tunity for knowledge than the kings 
of olden times; and this opportunity 
will continue to grow. 

divided into three 
To the first class belong the 
cultured, broadly educated people; 
people who do not need libraries, who 
are libraries. To the second class be- 
long the ones who formerly were the 
lower class, but who have had a vision, 
and followed it; and who are now 
serving others less fortunate. The 
third group is made up of the people 
who begin and end their lives in the 
same condition; who have no vision 
and are much in need of help. It is 


‘Society is 
classes. 
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these people that the librarians w:l! 
help most during the next century.”’ 

He then went on to show that 
library work receives no plutocratic 
reward, and that more money could 
be made in some other profession. 
“Your service,’’ he said, ‘‘ is spiri- 
tual, and spiritual service and sacri- 
fice receive no material reward. You 
ean violate any spiritual law and 
‘get away with it’ without material 
punishment, but not without spiritual 


Miss 


November 9 Miss Dabb of New 
York City, General secretary of the 
Y. W. C. A., spoke to the students on 
Rural extension of the Y. W. C. A. 
In her talk Miss Dabb showed how 
the problems in rural extension are 
the same in every line of work, whe- 
ther it be Y. W. C. A. work, library 
work, or university extension work. 
How to reach the people is the ques- 
tion which is at present being answer- 
ed in many different ways. 

Miss Dabb spoke especially of the 
‘*Bight weeks’ clubs’’ conducted by 
the university department of the Y. 
W. C. A. for the purpose of interest- 
ing small groups of country girls in 
all kinds of wholesome subjects. She 
placed especial emphasis upon the im- 
portance of personal endeavor and a 
high standard among the leaders. 
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punishment. Likewise the reward for 
spiritual service is a spiritual reward. 
The fact that you are here is evid- 
ence that you have an idea of serving 
for the joy of service. This is the 
day of visions, and you have had a 
vision. The nuns and the monks of 
mediaeval times weren’t half so con- 
secrated as you, for they were not so 
useful in the direction of their con- 
secration.”’ 


Dabb 

She also had many interesting 
things to tell about her work among 
the different Indian tribes of the 
country and made the surprising 
statement that little or nothing is be- 
ing done in the state of Wisconsin 
along the line of supplying books for 
educating Indians. In some of the 
schools the children are eager and 
hungry for books but library facili- 
ties are meagre. She spoke of one 
instances where there was a single 
copy of Little Women in a certain 
school. That copy was literally read 
to pieces. 

The question of scientifie book 
selection for Indians is a subject ap- 
parently untouched, but according to 
Miss Dabb it offers a fertile field of 
activity for the next generation. 





JOHN BASCOM, 


D. D., LU. D., 


Born May 1, 1827—Died October 3, 1911 
President of the University of Wisconsin, 1874-1887 


Education lost a warm friend in 
the death of John Bascom, who died 
October 3, 1911. The libraries share 
this loss with the schools. We record 


here some of the tributes that hav2 
been paid to him. 

‘‘His students came to believe and 
share in his high ideas, inspired by 
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his burning enthusiasm. The idea of 
service to the state and nation in- 
stilled into them they have retained 
as a controlling motive to the present 
day.’’—President Charles R. Van 
Hise, U. W. 779. : 

‘‘The spiritual life which he dis- 
closed was by no means a narrowly 
religious one; still less was it pietistic. 
His was the intellectual life, the life 
of thought, the life of letters—all 
that the college means—wrought to- 
gether with faith into the life toward 
God.’’—Dean Edward A. Birge. 

“It was his supreme delight to see 
things broadly, wisely, completely. 
And his great mental vision permit- 
ted the outlook that does not often 
fall to men.’’—Duane Mowry, U. W. 
"75. 

‘‘No man of my acquaintance has 
given himself to the service of others 
in so large a measure, and no one has 
so strongly or so inspiringly taught 
that the great duty of this life is ser- 
vice to our fellows.’’—G. D. Jones, 
University Regent, U. W. ’82. 
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‘* John Bascom was a man who had 
in him so much of the Christ-like that 
it does not seem blasphemous to para- 
phrase Whittier’s lines and say, 

O friend and master of us all, 
Whate’er our name or sign, 

We owa thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by thine.’’— 
Mrs. Florence G. Buckstaff, Uni- 

versity Regent, U. W. ’86. 

‘‘Though his own college and sev- 
eral others had invested him with 
honorary degrees, it never seemed na- 
tural to those who knew him to speak 
of him by his titles. He was John 
Bascom, as much as John Knox was 
John Knox. None who have passed 
under his influence can fail to recall 
him with a respect attaining almost 
to reverence.’’—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 

‘*T count him among the few really 
great teachers and inspiring influ- 
ences of my life.’’—Frederick J. Tur- 
ner, Prof. of History, Harvard Uni- 
versity, U. W. 784. 





THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE WISCONSIN TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


At its last annual meeting, Mrs. 
Mary D. Bradford, city superinten- 
dent of schools at Kenosha, Wis., was 
elected president of the Wisconsin 
State Teachers’ Association. This is 
the second time in the history of the 
organization that a woman has held 
this position. Miss Rose Swartz of 
the Oshkosh State Normal School 
was the first woman to break the 
monotony of a long line of men presi- 
dents. 

For the first time in years, there 





was no contest for the presidency of 
the association. When it became 
known that she was to be a candi- 
date, all the other aspirants for the 
position withdrew from the race. At 
the primary election Mrs. Bradford 
received a majority of all the votes 
east, and according to the by-laws of 
the society, was elected president for 
the ensuing year. 

The unanimous election of Mrs. 
Bradford is a fitting testimonial of 
her worth as a woman, of her success 




















MRS. MARY D. BRADFORD 
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as a teacher, and the esteem in which 
she is held by the teachers of the 
state. The honor is a merited recog- 
nition of her faithful work as an edu- 
ceator and of her services to the as- 
sociation. She has long been identi- 
fied with the publie schools of Wis- 
consin. While a teacher in Kenosha, 
she was caller 4o organize the depart- 
ment of pr ctice in the Stevens 
Point State normal school. Her work 
at Stevens Point attracted wide atten- 
tion. There, she worked out and de- 
veloped a system of reading that is 
She 
prepared the article on reading for 


now the standard for the state. 


the common school manual, and it is 
the guide for all teachers in the pub- 
lie schools of Wisconsin. Later Sen- 
ator Stout, learning of her success as 
a supervisor of practice, secured her 
services for the Stout institute. When 
that department at Menomonie was 
discontinued, she was ealled to the 
Whitewater normal school where she 
until called to the city 
superintendent of schools of her home 


remained 


city. 

Mrs. Bradford has a personality 
which instinctively attracts people to 
her. A person of warm sympathies, 
broad interests, keen intellect, and 
sound judgment, she has stamped her 
personality on every position that 
she has held and on every student 
who has come under her influence. No 
person has ever sat in her class room 
without growing in mental strength 
and in character. Many a teacher 
owes her success and skill in teaching 
to the kindly criticism, helpful sug- 
gestion, and generous encouragement 
given by Mrs. Bradford. 

In the midst of her active profes- 
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sional life, she finds time to take a 
prominent part in the civic and so- 
cial betterment movements of the 
communities where she worked, and 
in similar movements in the state and 
is a member of the state organization 
of women’s clubs and an active work- 
er in her local organization. The 
state has 
She 


in the 
friend. 


library movement 
had in her a partisan 


has been interested in the anti-tuber- 
enlosis campaign, and is a champion 


of the right of equal suffrage for 
women. 

A woman of commanding presence, 
and an excellent. speaker, her services 
demand at club meetings, 
teachers’ institutes, and farmers’ 
conventions, both in and out of the 
state. Few women equal her as a 
platform One _ superinten- 


dent at the Milwaukee meeting paid 


are in 


speaker. 


her the compliment of saying that 
si.e was a better speaker than any of 
the national reputation 
who took part in the program. 
The teachers of the state 
wisely when they selected Mrs. Brac! 
ford to direct the affairs of the asso- 
ciation for the ensuing: year. Ther 
confidence will not be misplaced. « 
program will be prepared under ter 
direction that will not only be opti- 
and inspirational, but will 
contain the best and latest in eduea- 
thought and _ progress. Al- 
ready plans are under way to secure 
reputation for 
the 1912 convention and to make tne 
program unique, instructive, and full 
value for the though!fu? 
teacher and student of education. 
Suecess to Mrs. Bradford. 
J. B. Borne. 


women of 


chose 


mistie 


tional 


speakers of national 


of solid 
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HOW TO REACH THE WORKINGMAN 


Paul H. Neystrom, Assistant Professor of Economics, U. W. 


The public library grows in _ useful- 
ness to its community just in propor- 
tion to tne efficiency with which it is 
managed. The two great problems in 
this matter of management are the se- 
lection of proper literature and getting 
the public to read it. All other prob- 
lems, such as cataloging, sheiving, loan- 
ing regulations, library discipline, ref- 
erence arrangements, and so on are en- 
tirely subsidiary and their solutions 
should be considered as auxiliary to 
these two main problems. 

On the whole, libraries are growing in 
usefulness at a remarkable rate in most 
communities, but nearly everywhere 
they fail to reach the ideal of serving 
all classes of people. So some libraries 
become cen.ers for club-women, others 
for school children, others for callow, in. 
veterate fiction readers, others for re- 
tired old men, others for that small 
group of individuals found in most com- 
munities, whose love for books is so 
great that no regulation nor steel bound 
policy, no matter how cold, can discour- 
age their coming. A few libraries reach 
several of such classes. The most im- 
portant point for our observation is that 
the library reaches only such classes as 
its management encourages. Some li- 
braries are, no doubt, doing all that 
they can do now, considering the means 
at their disposal, but among these there 
are a few which seem contented with 
that condition, and, consequently, pro- 
gress stops. 

To no class in human society does the 
public library owe more than to the 
working men. By ‘working ,men are 
meant here that large number of un- 
skilled adults found in every community, 
men who have received on the average, 
less than a common school education, 
many of whom are foreign born, men 
whose wages or income amounts to less 
than $500 per year, those who bear the 
burden of the country’s routine fabor 
and arudgery, in mill, factory, shop, or 
street. This group forms the majority of 
ultimate consumers of the taxed necessi- 
ties in life, hence they are real tax pay- 
ers of the community. These are the 
people who receive fewer of the benefits 
of modern civilization than any other 
class. Surely it will be agreed that the 
public libraries should do somethiny for 
them. 

But how? Let us seriously consider 
what the library can and ought to do. 


Suppose that it be said that it should 
supply him with the literature, books 
and periodicals, in the lines tat he 
needs and wants. Here is were we meet 
the first great obstacle, for these classes 
of working men are not expressing any 
needs or wants. The libraries and book 
collections were not bduiit up as a result 
of their demands. There are working 
men in every medium sized town, as 
well as in the larger cities, who have no 
idea of what the library is for. Some 
do not even know of its existence. Most 
have no thought that the public library 
can possibly have anything that will in- 
terest them. The problem of the libra- 
rian, then, is not only to provide suit- 
able literature, but also to -determine 
what is or will be suitable, and what 
will appea: to these classes. 

Are there any lines of least resistance, 
if the matter may be so expressed, along 
which the interest of working men can 
be readily aroused in the library re- 
sources? Yes; there are at least three, 
tne same as for every other class of men. 

First, the library may reach the man 
through his pleasure seeking interests. 
The predominance of novel _ readers 
among those wno borrow from libraries, 
shows how powerfully this interest is 
alreauy worked by the libraries in all 
of its patrons. Some of the working 
men need only an introduction and a 
start in this department to become regu- 
sar readers. ‘to others, this department 
will appeal but little or not at all. But 
there are many other common pleasure 
interests. For example, every summer 
men. of all classes become deeply inter- 
ested in baseball. The daily newspaper 
page on sports is read with greater in- 
terest by a large number of the younger 
workmen than any other part of the 
paper. It is clear that if the library 
coOu.u supply hand books, or other practi- 
cal little manua:s on baseball, as for 
example, on pitching, or batting, or on 
base running, there would be a strong 
demand for these books. Other men are 
interested in fishing and hunting, in 
garaening, in poultry raising, and so 
on. A librarian needs put to study his 
community to détermine what pleasure 
interests dominate its working men. 
The important thing is to have the ma- 
terial on hand when it is likely to be 
wanted. 

A second line of workingman’s inter- 
est is the result of his relationship and 
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duty to municipality, state and nation. 
These may be denominated civic or po- 
litical. In this line there are always 
some men more interested than others, a 
fact .uat needs to be anticipated in au 
considerations of book purchases. How- 
ever, books or pamphlets in tnis line 
whicu are interesting and weli-written 
from the standpoint of truth, ravuer 
than controversy, cannot but be of value, 
not only to the readers, but also to the 
community in which they live. The 
greatest difficulty in selecting books of 
this kind for workingmen readers lies 
in the fact that there seem to be so few 
so simply and plainly ‘written as to 
mean anything to the average adult who 
has had no experience as a reader and 
less than an elementary education. The 
requirements for such books must be 
that they shall be not only in simplest 
language but also short in :ength and 
attractive in style. Librarians who are 
seeking the kind of material that will 
interest working men should study the 
metnods of skilled politicians, and es- 
pecially the kind of literature that they 
issue to working men. For example, the 
Socialists make their appeal for votes 
almost entirely to the working classes. 
They carry on a great deal of educa- 
tional work by means of pampmets and 
It is these that should command 


books. 
our attention. What the Socialists are 
doing in the way of producing short, 


lucid, and vivid expositions of their doc- 
trines needs to be done in many other 
lines. It is a mistake to think that it 
requires long words and a big book to 
state fundamental civic ideas. On the 
contrary, it might almost be stated, that 
great length and involved verbiage is 
almost always a sure sign of weakness 
in an argument. If the contrary is true, 
if ponderous volumes are required to 
explain the institutions of our nation, 
then what shall we say of the safety 
and progress of those institutions in a 
land such as ours where ultimate de- 
cisions rest upon the vote of the average 
man? 

The third line of interest is the work- 
man’s vocation. Earnings is the basic 
idea of vocation. Show a man how he 
can increase his earning power, and you 
will draw him as a magnet draws a 
needle. Yet the library can do tuat very 
thing for him, if it has the proper books. 
Men must go to books and periodicals 
now as never before to learn how to be- 
come more etfticient. Experience is too 
slow and too narrow. Apprenticeships 
have passed away. The book is coming 
to be tae guide to individual progress in 
vocations. This needs to be shown to 
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the workingman, and as he learns it, he 
will turn more and more to the library 
for help. At present, the workingmen 
of this country turn over tens of thous- 
ands of hard-earned dollars for corre- 
spondence school courses which consist 
of a little more than sets of books which 
any .-vrary could supply entirely free to 
these men, if they but knew of it. 

In selecting the vocational or other 
literature the librarian may get but little 
suggestion from any source, least of all 
from tne workingmen themselves. She 
must assume most of the responsibility 
for stuaying the conditions and making 
the selections herself. Among these con- 
ditions that are general are, first, the 
limited education of the man to be in- 
terested; second, his lack of interest in 
printed material; third, the nature of 
the occupations or interests of tne men 
in the community. The books must not 
be too large, too difficult, nor too ad- 
vancea. They must be interesting, and 
the conditions under which they are 
loaned should be as liberal as possible, 
as to time and renewals. , 

After the books have been selected, 
they should be so placed in the library 
as to be easily seen and entirely access- 
ible to the visitors of the library. If 
the library is conducting a campaign to 
create interest in some special line of 
books, as for example, on a mechanical 
subject, woodworking, farming, garden- 
ing, baseball or business, the special 
shelf is, without doubt, the best ar- 
rangement. This shelf should be placed 
in so prominent a place, in the main 
part of the library, and so clearly labeled 
that every incoming person wl. see it. 
Many a man who has come to a library 
upon invitation has found, after getting 
there, considerable difficulty in finding 
the books that might interest him be- 
cause of his ignorance of tibrary ar- 
rangements. The special shelf would 
obviate this. In any case, the books: 
should be where they can be seén and. 
hanaled freely py the library’s visitors. 
That is the way in which most people 
learn what the library has for them. 

If the library is to be of service to the 
workingman, it should be open at the 
times when workmen are free to come, 
It must be understood that the library 
can minister to his leisure, never to his: 
working hours. To keep the library 
open only during such hours of the day 
as correspond to the working hours in 
shops and factories, is direct evidence 
to the workingman that he is not 
wanted. It is perfectly clear that the 
library with such hours appeals only to 
leisure classes. Again, to open the li- 
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brary only for a short time in the even- 
ing will help only tnose who tive the 
nearest, for the men from the more dis- 
tant homes of the city will not have 
time after their aay’s work to change 
their clothes and come to tne library. 
The workingman’s reading times are the 
evenings, Sundays and holidays, and no 
library can lay claim even to a desire to 
be of use to this class that does not 
keep open at such times. 

Aside from the difficulties of adminis. 
tration, which could, no doubt, be suc- 
cessfully met, there seems to be no good 
reason why libraries cannot pe Kept wpen 
until ten o’clock at night, nor why they 
cannot be opened on Sundays and all 
holiuays from one o’clock in the after- 
noon until ten in the evening. Such 
time arrangements would give the men 
a chance such as they do not now have 
where the libraries are closed during 
these times. 

Tue distance of many homes to the 
library has been alluded to as an ob- 
stacle to men coming to the tibraries. 
This is very real in many cities and de- 
mands attention. The cure is the es- 
tablishment of branch librdries. The 
time is not far distant when every 
scnool building will serve its community 
in many more ways than it does at pres- 
ent, and one of these ways will be as a 
branch library for the district in which 
it is located. The school builaing is the 
ideal place for it. The building is pub- 
lic property. There may already be a 
nucleus of books for school reference 
use; and the association of the school 
and library will help to fix the import- 
ance and use of the latter among the 
young people growing up. But if the 
librarian wants quick results in way of 
reaching the workingmen directly, and 
not tarough the children, the branch 
saould be established where the men 
are, or where they congregate during 
the evenings and Sundays, as, for ex- 
ample, at the boarding house, the corner 
grocery, or the labor hall. 

After the selection of the books and 
the placing of them so that it will be 
easy for the men to get them, the labor 
of the librarian is but half aone; for 
there remains the next important step, 
to get the men to come and get the 
books and to read them. To accomplish 
this, the library needs to advertise. A 
few brief suggestions regarding methods 
will not be out of place. The newspa- 
per that reaches the homes of the work- 
ing men, no matter in what language, 
should contain regular notices, the news 
of tne library. That these should appear 
regularly is highly important. These no- 
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tices should contain lists of new books 
received; brief, pithy as weil as sug- 
gestive reviews of sonie of the books in 
which the library wishes to excite inter- 
est, chatty talks about the policies of the 
library, etc. Library advertising of this 
kind could be made a most interesting 
department of the paper, and the news- 
papers would find it a profitable thing to 
carry, so much so that the space should 
be freely given. Such advertising no- 
tices for a public library should not be 
uirected always to workingmen, of 
course, but, in justice to the subject of 
this paper, no other group is mentioned. 
In addition to newspaper notices, the 
books for working men should also be 
advertised through the schools vy inter- 
esting school children to take home cer- 
tain ones to see if their fathers or older 
brothers would care to read them. Sev- 
eral other effective ways might be sug- 
gested. For example, get the pastors of 
the churches to which the workingmen 
belong to come to the library tu see 
what you have, and thereby, get them 
interested in telling their congregations 
about what the library has to otter. Get 
the trade union .eaders, the Socialist 
leaders and any other sort of social 
group leaders interested, so that they 
will speak of the library to others. An- 
other effective plan is to conduct noon 
hour meetings at the city’s factories or 
shops making the rounds, for example, 
once per year, giving interesting talks 
upon timely subjects and referring to 
the supplies of information the library 
has to offer and the ease with which it 
may be obtained. This is not a difficult 
thing to do. Every one who has had ex- 
perience in speaking to workingmen’s 
audiences always says that it is easier 
to speak to such an audience than any 
other, provided the speaker is in earn- 
est. anu has something to say. No -.- 
brarian need hesitate about trying this 
plan. Speak to them in a plain 
frienuly, but matter-of-fact way. Show 
them by your actions rather than by 
word of mouth that you are interested 
in them. Tell them frankly what you 
are trying to do. Tell them thai the 
public library is theirs, and that you 
stand ready to serve them, and through 
the talk you give show how the books in 
the library may be of use to them. Keep 
in mind that such an audience may not 
be well versed in art, literature, and his- 
tory; but that it is likely to be strong 
on plain homely common sense. Talk, act 
and uress accordingly when you make an 
advertising trip of this kind. 

suen, when the workingman finally 
comes to the library, treat him decuntly. 
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In some places such advice is absolutely 
necessary. When he enters for the firs’ 
time, no one notices him. His surrouna- 
ings are different from anything he is 
acquainted with. He is left to nis own 
devices. He either’ becomes self con- 
scious and fears that he will do some- 
thing that will attract attention, or he 
plunges ahead and breaks down some 
rule sacred to library administration 
and receives chilling reproof as a con- 
sequence. There is no reason why a li- 
brary should not have a floor manager, 
the same as a department store, or some 
attendant to serve in similar capacity, 
to meet every new arrival, especially 
strangers, near the door and pilot them 
directly to wnat they are interested in. 
The workingman who makes his first 
visit to the iibrary snould be made com- 
fortable, made to feel at home, even if 
older patrons of the library must wait 
for tne service they uemand from the 
librarian. He should be shown the lo- 
cation of all departments in which he 
is likely to be interested, and when 
something is found that he would like to 
examine, he should be given a seat at 
some convenient table. He should be 
encouraged to ask for anything that he 
may think of and which he does not 
see. Later on, he may be trained to 
help uimself. At the start you want to 
make as favorable an impression upon 
him as possible. A library should fur- 
nish various conveniences for men, such 
as hat and coat hooks, toilet rooms, and 
as many have come to think, even smok- 
ing rooms. As to the last, it is perfectly 
clear that some men cannot sit down to 
read and enjoy themselves without smox- 
ing at the same time. To forbid smok- 
ing in the library would only stop such 
men from coming to the library. it 
would not stop the smoking but it would 
stop the reading. All that is necessary 
in this connection is that some room 
should be set apart for such use, so lo- 
cated that the smoke would not become 
obnoxious to other people. 

The library fails to get workingmen 
to come to it because there are other 
places offering stronger attractions, and 
doing better advertising. The competitors 
of the library are the saloon, the pool 
room, and the cheap theatre; but few of 
these could do any better than the library 
now does in serving workingmen if they 
followed the same cold, reserved policy 
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toward visitors and new patrons that li- 
braries do. The library can learn a val- 
uable lesson from these competing insti- 
tutions. See, for example, how the sa- 
loon goes out after the trade. See how 
tt welcomes the man, takes him i, 
makes him warm and comfortable, per- 
mits him to smoke and to expectorate 
if he so desires. He does not have to 
dress up before going down to the sa- 
loon, they don’t ring the gong and tell 
him to get out at nine o’clock in the 
evening. He is made to feel tnat the 
place is for him, and not that he is but 
an accident to be tolerated, if noticed 
at all, as in some libraries. Some li- 
braries have policemen with large tin 
stars and brass buttons much in evi- 
dence to keep order (tnink of it!) in 
libraries. The same sort of pompous 
parade of the majesty of the law, is car- 
ried out in the same spirit in saioons 
would put most of them out of business. 
These particulars furnish us part of the 
explanation for the failure of wbraries 
to serve workingmen. They also fur- 
nish us, by suggestion, the explanation 
of what is necessary to enable the li- 
brary to succeed with the workingman. 

There is one other method of reaching 
the workingman which must be men- 
tioned, and that is the libraries’ service 
to the workingman’s child. Much can 
be done to interest the adult and every 
gain in this direction probably fully re- 
pays the effort made; but we must not 
be so optimistic as to believe that any 
method or policy will reach all adults. 
That is impossible. The adult working- 
man’s habits and ideas are too firmly 
fixed to be moved from usual paths in 
Many cases. Not so with the children. 
In years to come, the libraries will con- 
tinue to have the problem of trying to 
reach adults. THe best way to solve that 
problem is to begin now with the child. 
The children’s librarian has the most 
important position in the institution. It 
is her task to encourage the workingman 
of tomorrow to come to the library to 
get into the habits of reading, and to 
become a friend of the library. Every 
public school child should learn how to 
use the library, and, to this end, every 
school teacher should cooperate. To- 
gether, librarians and teachers, hold the 
welfare, the efficiéncy, and citizenship of 
the people in their hands. 
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MAGAZINES AND MORALS 


Lutie E. Stearns, Wisconsin Library Commission 


The time is approaching when li- 
brarians must make up thelr maga- 
zine orders for the coming year. It was 
an easy thing to do this in the days 
when the magazines of the country could 
be counted on one hand—when the 
choice was confined to Harper’s Maga- 
zine, Godey’s Magazine, T. S. Arthur’s 
Home Magazine and Peterson’s Monthly. 
At a later date the selection was com- 
paratively easy, in the days when 
George William Curtis, one of the great- 
est scnolars and finest citizens of 
America, was the editor of Harper’s 
Weekly and Josiah ui.v.ert Holland was 
performing a like service for Scribner’s 
Monthly Magazine. Nowadays _librari- 
ans are appalled over the staggering 
number of periodicals from which they 
must select for their reading tables. 
There are, literally, thousands published 
of every conceivable nature, from the 
little “Fadazine” to the scholarly ‘Quar- 
terly.” At a recent convention in New 
York, attended by the men that have 
charge of the advertising departments of 
the various periodicals, one of the speak- 
ers propounded the inquiry, “What rea- 
son has each particular magazine, here 
represented, to show for its existence?” 
This was “some question,’ as one of 
those in attendance later confessed—in 
fact, a good deal more of a question than 
couid be answered by any of tne maga- 
zine representatives. The owners of 
many magazines wilt tell you of their 
tremendous circulation; of the terri- 
tory which they cover; that their maga- 
zine is popular with the masses; that its 
illustrations are the finest; but sifting 
all this matter to the last analysis it 
will be found that nine out of every ten 
magazines have no reason for being, 
other than as money-making enterprises, 
or, aS so-called entertainers of the 
masses. The popular magazine amuses 
and then is thrown aside. It is not read 
and re-read, nor is it bound for preser-. 
vation. The popular magazine depenus 
almost wholly upon news-stand circula- 
tion, for its readers belong to what has 
come to be called, among the craft, the 
“shifty” class. One magazine of this 
cuaracter is popular today and another 
tomorrow. Many, fortunately, die early 
deatns while others drag out a feeble 
existence, becoming more and more at- 
tenuated in size and condition. Now a 
magazine to be worthy of being placed 
upon a library table should have a defin- 


ite value. It should print articles which 
are distinctly worfh while—articies that 
are instructive and helpful to its readers 
and should ofttimes have a definite edi- 
torial value. It should not be made up 
of “space-fillers’ nor “boiler-print’” ma- 
terial. Its contents should be optimistic 
and inspiring. Thé main idea of some 
magazines is to help the man who is 
striving to petter the work that he is 
doing, such as the trade and technical 
periou.cals. Others are interested in 
civic and social reform, while others aim 
simpiy to print that which is cheerful 
and optimistic. In the matter of fiction,. 
a great change has come over the stand- 
ard of that department in the desire on 
the part of many magazine Owners to 
secure a “million and a quarter circu- 
lation.” Recently there has. been run- 
ning in the Cosmopolitan Magazine a 
story which for outspoken and daring 
sensualism has never had a rival in pub- 
lic print. Everybody’s Magazine, in com- 
menting editorially upon this same 
story, has stated that it declined to ac- 
cept the serial which it knew would add 
to its circulation and which the pub- 
lisher who ran it claims actually did 
add two hundred-thousand to its list of 
subscribers... The editor of the periodi- 
cal that rejected the serial stated that 
he was not prejudging the pubisner who 
sent the story broad cast nor the writer 
of the story. The fact that crowds 
rushed to get it was, probabiy, proof to 
him that the story was all right. “But 
those of us publishérs who have spent 
years laboriously building up magazines 
with reputations for hefpfulness can not 
but regard with infinite regret this ap- 
parent indifference to the harmful ef- 
fect such stories must have,” writes the 
publisher of Everybody’s Magazine. 
“The fact that thousands of people want 
such stuff and that they can read it and 
keep public respect, and some self re- 
spect, when they find it between the 
covers of -a presumably respectable mag- 
azine, is precisely the reason for not 
printing it. A magazine ought to be the 
cleanest, safest thing published. Par- 
ents, for example, cannot always read 
over all of it before the children get it. 
It comes into the home twelve or fifty- 
two times in the year, entirely differ- 
ent each issue. It ought never to pub- 
lish anything that any broad-minded 
parent would not wish her children to 
see. You parents who are permitting 
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poisonous literature fo reach your young 
peopie through a supposedly respectable 
Magazine in the guise of a popular 
serial, or otherwise, you who are permit- 
ting a publisher to talk to your children 
about things which you alone should 
talk to them of, you who are permitting 
a publisher to send unclean advertising 
pages into your homé for his benefit at 
the risk of your family’s morals, health 
and prosperity—‘“setter a  mill-stone 
were hanged about your neck and you 
were cast into the midst of the sea,” con- 
cludes the publisher. 

One of the great tendencies of modern 
fiction is the exploitation of individual- 
ism, and the breaking up of family life. 
Stories whicu insiduously do this should 
be barred from library tables and any 
periodical which makes a specialty ot 
such serials should be summarily discon- 
tinued forthwith. When, upon the con- 
clusion of one sensuous story in a peri- 
odical, announcement is made that an- 
other is immediately to be begun, drastic 
action in the way of protest should be 
made to publishers, in addition to the 
severance of all connection with the 
periodical on the part of the library. It 
must have been an unthinking librarian 
who recently: cut out the frontispiece of 
the heroine of a daringly sensual story, 
whicen she pasted upon the outside cover 
of the magazine to draw attention to 
it—this in the face of the fact of the 
general warning that was issued at the 
meeting of the Wisconsin Library Asso- 
ciation in February last against the 
noxious influence of this same periodi- 
cal. 

The end to be gained through the 
expenditure of public funds for periodi- 
cal readers should always be kept in 
mind. Does the magazine inform, does 
it inspire, or does it refresh? The same 
questions involved in book purchases 
are met with in the purchase of periodi- 
cals and should be answered in the same 
way. Does the Weekly give a true, 
faithful and unbiased account of the 
world’s doings or is it tinctured by edi- 
torial statements in the interests of the 
real owners of thé magazine? One of 
the greatest illustrated Weeklies of the 
country is directly owned and controlled 
by the greatest corporation of the coun- 
try; and its editorial pages are used to 
convey to the public the corporations 
side of the eternal controversy which is 
being waged between it and the public. 
Such facts as these should be known by 
the librarian—she can easily ascertain 
them by reading the articles by Wm. Kit- 
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tle that appeared in the July-—October 
(1911) number of our Bulletin, the 
arena, and in other journals. 

Commercialism has crept into maga- 
zines as it has into almost every other 
avenue of life and they are being used 
in many cases to debauch public morals 
and to so work upon the body politic 
that wrong views and standards may 
ve accepted in the formation of public 
opinion. Many magazines are controlled 
in their editorial policy by the advertis- 
ing pages upon which the very existence 
of the magazine usually depends. There 
is scarcely a periodical in the country that 
can live upon its subscription list alone 
and recognition is ofttimes given in the 
publisher’s extremity to the power of ad- 
vertisers. No magazine can be depended 
upon for uprightness from year to year 
under modern conaitions. A change of 
ownership frequently brings change of pol- 
icy in editorial management as witness 
The World Today since its purchase by 
the owners of the Cosmopolitan. Every 
periodical entering the tibrary should be 
earefully scanned by the librarian as to 
change in policy and standard. Owing 
to over-production in the periodical field, 
a large number of magazines have re- 
cently been obliged t combine to reduce 
the cost of publication anu the introduc- 
tion of new capital has seriously af- 
fected editorial policy in a number of 
instances which could be cited. The 
Magazine or weekly possessing a million 
dollars in cold cash is the only sort, it 
is said, that can afford to be absolutely 
irdependent in its editorial make-up and 
policy. 

Henry Holt, the great book publisher 
of New York, has made the somewhat 
startling prophecy that the day is com- 
ing when few, if any, books will be 
published—when the great literature of 
the world will be composed of bound 
volumes of magazines. While Mr. Holt’s 
statement may seem at first startling in 
its nature, further stwdy will evince the 
fact that nearly all of the fiction of the 
day is published at first in periodical 
form, while essays on new discoveries, 
modern invention and the like find their 
first place in current periodicals. Mr. 
Holt’s contention tliat the second step— 
the publication of these articles in book 
form will not be taken owing to the 
risk in sale involved—is well worth com 
sideration. 

The writer will gladly aid any li 
brarian in the matter of selection of 
periodicals for the coming year. 
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INSPIRATIONAL READING FOR TEACHERS 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor of Library School 


Miss Hazeltine addressed the Library 
Section at the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in Milwaukee, Nov. 10, on Inspira- 


tional Reading for Teachers. A _ brief 
summary of her address follows: 
You and I are busy people, working 


intensively for many hours daily with 
other people whose lives and thoughts 
we are seeking to direct and shape. Af- 
ter the day’s wotk we are physically 
fatigued, mentally fagged, yet often with 
evening study before us. What inspira- 
tion, what bigger thing than ourselves 
and our work, is at hand to keep us on 
the heights while we must daily walk 
the earth. 

In many, many communities there is 
little outside of ourselves and our work; 
in other communities where attractions 
are numerous, distance, fatigue, cost, put 
them veyond us. How shall we then 
get any contact with the world we are 
seeking to serve? We must go to books 
for our inspiration, for our contact with 
the larger world, and happy is the busy 
person who has learned always to have 
on her boudoir table a book of verse; on 
her study table, a book with a message 
of the age; in her shopping bag a book 
for tne leisure moment. 

We are dealing with human beings, 
you and I, and with the stuff that will 
make them a force in the community— 
the impedimenta of education. Are we 
so absorbed with the impedimenta, are 
we so trou..ed about the care of many 
tnings, that we forget or neglect for our- 
selves the very element that will make 
our work flourish—for the basis of edu- 
cation is the message of books them- 
selves. We can not inspire tnose who 
sit under us, if we are not ourselves in- 
spired. 

Do you, who wish to touch your pupils 
with the fiery message of education, do 
you give them a hint of it in any of 
your converse with them? Do you talk 
with them, singly or in groups, about 
anything that you are reading in a book, 
as naturally and informally as you dis- 
cuss the last foot ball game or the points 
in basket ball? Do you, in this in- 
formal way, demonstrate the joys that 
await them, when they too shall be 
reading for pleasure, for inspiration, for 
a new power? 

Have you really read a book with a 
message of power in it, this fall—and 
have you caught its significance? Have 
you found something to make you for- 


get that you are lonely, or homesick, or 
a stranger in a strange place? 

With a teacher, as with a librarian, it 
is not enough to be able to reaa and to 
be fully conversant with the best meth- 
ods of teaching others to read—she must 
herself be filled with the power that 
comes from the inspiration of a book, 
and yet another book, and still another. 

At this point Miss Hazeltine analyzed 
several books for their power, for their 
charm, for their ability to enlarge the 
vision. The books so treated were 
Twenty Years at Hull House, by Jane 
Addams; Life of Alice Freeman Palmer, 
by G. H. valmer; Carla Wenckebach, 
Pioneer, by Margaretha Muller; Life of 
Mary Lyon, by Beth Bradford Gilchrist. 
The vooks on the problem of Immigra- 
tion by E. A. Steiner, On the Trail of 
the Immigrant, Immigrant Tide, and 
Against the Current. Especiai mention 
was made of One Way Out, or How a 
Middle Class New Englander Immi- 
grated to America by Carleton as a book 
of the hour that makes one. think while 
it furnishes amusemént. 

Green’s Short History of tne English 
People, illustrated edition, the  illus- 
trated Fiske, Quiller-Couch’s Book of 
Oxford Verse, Palgrave’s Golden Treas- 
ury, the shorter poems of Browning; 
Kipling and other poets, some of the 
minor poets, as Emily Dickinson, Rich- 
ard Burton and others, were mentioned 
as among the older books that should 
be always read. Drama must be read, 
the Piper, the Blue-Bird, Mary Magda- 
lene, and other older and newer dra- 
matic literature. 

But old or new, serious or in lighter 
vein, it is the touch of human person- 
ality expressed in the pages of books— 
that has a compelling power, either 
from its spiritual message or the vigor- 
ous statement of facts, to touch the 
world with gold and to make new cour: 
age rise in the hearts of man. Books 
are the records and the gleaming 
prophecies by whicn the world ad- 
vances—there can be naught else so nec- 
essary and vital. 

All of our lives we have used glibly 
the illustration of the power of books in 
the lives of men: Charlemagne—and 
his waxen tablets under his pillow; 
Peter the Great and his insatiate desire 
to learn and force his people to learn; 
Lincoln, walking many mites to borrow a 
book and then reading it by the firelight; 
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Browning and his acknowledged debt to 

Shelley. 

“Ah—did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you 

And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems and new. 

I crossed a moor, with a name of its own 
And a certain use in the world, no 

doubt, 

Yet a hand’s breadth of it shines alone 
Mid the blank miles round about: 

For there I picked up on the heather 
And there I put inside my breast 

A moulted featuer, an eagle feather! 
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Well, I forget the rest.” 

And we have held these and many 
others as examples of the power of 
books—especially to the young. But 
have we allowed books to have the same 
influence in our own 1tives—and acknowl- 
edged that debt as did Browning? 

Have we read books at all times and 
seasons, seeking them throug. wind and 
rain, and reading in physical discom- 
fort? Have we in our eagerness to get 
the deepest spiritual message from a 
book, slept with it under our pillow? 
Have we found the eagie’s feather? 





BRANCH LIBRARIES * 


By Deborah B. Martin, Librarian Kellogg Public Library, 


Branch libraries are, I find, usually 
looked upon as a luxury not to be in- 
dulged in by the average medium sized 
library, and it is true that there is 
much to be considered before a _ start 
is made in that direction. But there 
is such a thing as being too cautious 
and in the end losing the influence and 
the powerful impetus that comes from 
enthusiasm in any undertaking. 

Branch libraries are a _ luxury, but 
they are also a necessity if a library is 
to reach the whole town with books and 
the culture that follows in tneir wake. 
Of course where the distances are not 
great to the central library this can be 
managed without auxiliaries, but in a 
town like Green Bay, for instance, with 
a population of 25,286 people, and where 
the main library vuilding stands at least 
two miles from the city’s limits in either 
direction, collections of books placed at 
these extremes are the only solution of 
the problem. . 

It is now about five years ago that it 
dawned upon me that there was a great 
population all about us that our library 
never reached. I usea to take long 
walks to these unfamiliar portions of 
our town, where there seemed to be 
more children than elsewhere. I would 
stop and ask these groups of children if 
they drew bcoks from the library. 
In nine cases out of ten they did not 
know where the library was or what it 
was. I then reported the condition of 
affairs to our board, asking the members 
if eollections of books might be placed 
in drug stores at the extremes of the 
town. The board rather thought it a 
mistake. It would take books from the 

*Read at the Fox River Valley Li- 
brary Association, Oshkosh, Oct. 20, 1911. 


green Bay. 


central library, funds were very scarce 
for experiments of any kind, and it was 
an injustice to students and more cen- 
traily located taxpayers to spread our- 
selves out thin in this way. The board’s 
deductions were perfectly correct. It 
does cut off somewhat the allowance for 
hooks in the larger library to run one 
or two branches, but the question is does 
not tue added number of borrowers bene- 
fittea who thus get a taste for reading 
and information and who come from a 
widely different class of peopie overbal- 
ance the advantage of a more fully 
equipped central library with its much 
more cultured class of readers. The lhi- 


brarian thought it did and she still 
thinks so, and the board now agrees 
with her. 


It was finally decided to make the ex- 
periment, and if the people in these be- 
nighted suburbs did not care to read we 
at least would have done our duty. The 
two druggists (or rathér their wives) 
were willing to undertake the care and 
distrinution of the books so we packed 
two boxes with about 75 volumes each 
and dispatched them to their respective 
destinations. These sub-stations worked 
beautifully for two winters. At the end 
of that time our two volunteer liprarians 
simultaneously struck, and said that the 
library had become too great a care. Ad- 
mitting that the libraries wrought cus- 
tom to the shop, they created a rush in 
both literary and pharmaceutical depart- 
ments at the same time. In short they 
could not handle the two. 

An interest had, however, been created 
among the people who had never before 
enjoyed the luxury of a library close at 
hand, and they clamored for its continu- 
ance. The south side was given up for 
awhile as no opening promised, and we 
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turned our attention northward where 
an empty store long vacant was secured 
fur our use. Quite a sum of money was 
donated by residents in that vicinity, 
enough to put the room in _ habitable 
condition; furniture, books and a smail 
amount for magazines were also given. 
The circulation was fair from the first, 
and increased steadily as we were able 
to add new books, for the reading habit 
in a branch as in the main library cre- 
ates a demand for the latest in litera- 
ture. Buying books for a branch is one 
of its greatest problems. To buy so that 
a distinct want is filled the librarian 
must depend largely upon the assistant 
in charge, who must keep a keen watch 
to know what books are called for, and 
along what different iines. hus on the 
soutn side we have Scandinavians with 
Moravian tendencies, and also pupils 
from St. Patrick’s large parochial school, 
whose likes in each instance must be 
considered. Where our North Branch is 
situated the population is largely Jewish, 
a people always faithful library patrons. 
But closely adjoining is a great Belgium 
settiement, whose priest urges me to in- 
terest in reading and whom we are try- 
ing to gain as borrowers, so that the pur- 
chase of each book entails a deal of 
thought. 

There are opportunities in a small li- 
brary that the larger one misses. For 
instance in our central library we have 
no separate children’s room. All depart- 
ments being in the one large room it is 
necessary that the juveniles be kept 
from annoying older readers in the ref- 
erence section, and it is a constant strain 
to maintain discipline. Not so in the 
branch libraries. The rowdy element 
seems to be lacking, and it is delightful 
to see the children clustered about a 
table interestedly looking through their 
books, and talking in low tones. Last 
February we celebrated “Library day” at 
the North Branch. The city council had 
given us a building, as we had outgrown 
our former quarters, ana had appropri- 
ated money to put it in condition. ‘To 
celebrate our success the library board 
and city council were invited to view the 
result. The men I remember were es- 
pecially struck by thé absorption of the 
children in their books. They took no 
notice of the visitors, did not seem to 
think it anything unusual to see them 
in their particular little library but at- 
tended busily to choosing and discussing 
books. 

In interesting the children we reach 
those who have in charge the support of 
the library. The aldermen in distant 
wards would naturally care but little 
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for the library’s welfare. They know 
nothing of it or its workings, but when 
they recognize it as a vital influence, 
taking the children off the streets, aid- 
ing in the work of the schools, they be- 
come interested inevitably, will appre- 
ciate the library’s needs, and see that it 
is looked after generously. Not only does 
the branch library bring books within 
close range, it also introduces an educa- 
tional influence that leavens gradually 
and imperceptibly all through the rude 
mass. The otncers of the Associated 
Charities tell me that one of our li- 
braries is just across the railroad tracks 
from what is really tne slums or Green 
Bay. What chance have we in the large 
library two miles away to reach these 
peop.e, indifferent as they are to help of 
this kind? No matter how attractive 
we may make it, they do not care, it is 
too far away from them and their inter- 
ests, too high toned, one woman told me. 
It is another matter when a little library 
is Just at their door and as attractive in 
its way as the larger building; with 
veautiful pictures, casts of mysterious 
but interesting individuals, and plenty of 
good up-to-date magazines that are cir- 
culated freely. The librarian is brought 
in closer relations to the borrower from 
a branch lwrary. Miss Andrews who as- 
sisted in organizing the Union Park 
branch had no difficulty in interesting 
the girls in a reading circle, ana at the 
North Branch side a_ boy’s club the 
“Work and win” meets every week. Op- 
portunities for extension work are many. 
We did intend to start an Arts and 
Crafts department for the women and 
girls on the south side but discovered 
that the hundred year old timbers of the 
Tank cottage where the branch library 
is located were not strong enough to 
support a loom; weaving being the es- 
pecial craft familiar to Norwegians in 
that section of the city. 

The story hour is held as regularly in 
these small libraries as in the larger one, 
and the average attendance is fine, tak- 
ing many of the children for that one 
afternoon at least from the moving pic- 
ture show. The circulation of books in 
the two branches for the past year was 
10629, with a new class of borrowers. 
The number of volumes in North Branch 
1281, in Union Park 1080. The added 
expense entailed in heating, lighting, 
etc., I ‘figure does not exceed $200.00 per 
library; (provided of course that the 
city gives the building) and the Library 
influence is, through these channels, in- 
creased tenfold. 

The training that the assistant in 
charge has is also to be considered. The 
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mwesponsibility that she must assume, the 


freedom to carry out methods learned at 
the Library school, and to put to prac- 


‘tical use her own ideas of how a library 


should be managed prove of value and 
bring added efficiency to the whole sys- 


.tem. I am told that a smail collection 


ot books is only an aggravation, that to 
the student or teacher a brancn library 
is of very little assistance. From ex- 


‘perience I know this is not true. There 


is a large school near Union Park, and 
althougn the teacher may be disappointed 
in finding just the book she wants, yet 
among the 500 volumes there is always 
some helpful material to be obtained on 
any subject wanted. The percentage of 
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non-fiction in our North Branch was dur- 
ing the past month 70 percent of the 
total circulation. A shelf of books has 
given many a poor boy an education, and 
I know a number of instances where 
the only chance a child has to gain a 
start toward a vocational education is in 
the little collection of books that form a 
branch library. 

During the past year the city has so 
realized the advantage of these centers 
for reading and the distribution of books 
that tue Council has given us a building, 
voted $200.00 to put it in condition, and 
later voted an additional $500.00 to help 
out the Library Board in the expense 
entailed. 





THE MONETARY QUESTION 


Hon. W. H. Hatton of New London, 
Wisconsin, has sent out to various pub- 
lic men and others interested in the dis- 
cussion of public matters a suggestion 
that the monetary question is one of 
growing interest and that the present is 
an opportune time for its discussion. 
He has also recently sent out to the li- 
braries of the state, through the Com- 
mission, a letter calling attention to the 
importance of this question, accompany- 
ing it with a selected list of material 
upon the subject, prepared by the Legis- 
lative Reference Department. Partly, at 
least, as a result of his interest in the 
subject, business men’s cluos in Milwau- 
kee, Racine, Stevens Point, Oshkosh, Ap- 
pleton and Janesville will aiscuss or 
have discussed the subject. We suggest 
that vue library can ve of great value to 


‘the community and the public at large 


by providing itself with suitable material 
upon this subject. To this end we pub- 
lish a list of material, the list being pre- 
pared by the Legislative Reference De- 
partment. 

We further suggest that it would be 
good policy for librarians to have a 
printed list of the material in their li- 
brary upon the subject sent to the lead- 
ing men in their community with a 


‘brief circular letter. The following 


form might be used: 
“My dear sir:— 

We venture to call to your attention 
the fact that the city library has on 
its shelves much material bearing upon 
the monetary situation, a _ subject 
which is of interest to you and other 
business men of this city. We are en- 
closing herewith a list of the material 
ywwhich we have. Will you not call, 


look over the material and see if 

there is not something in it which 

woulu interest you? 
Yours truly,” 

The list is as follows: 

Selected list of references relating to 
currency and banking in the U. S. with 
special reference to the Aldrich plan for 
a national reserve association. Nov. 15, 
1911. 


I 
General references relating to banking and 
currency 
*Bullock, Charles J. Essays on the monetary 
history of the U. S. N. Y. 1900. 292p. 
(Citizen's library) : i 
Maemillan co. 66 Sth ave. N. Y. $1.25 
Catterall, Ralph C. H. Second bank of the 


. 8S. Chie. 1903. 539p. 
Particular stress is placed upon its re- 
lation to poitics and its operation as a 


commercial bank. Univ. of Chicago press, 
Chic. $3.00 

Conant, Charles A. History of modern banks 
of issue with an account of the economic 
erises of the present century. N. Y. 1908. 
609p. G. P. Putnam's sons, 27-29 W. 23d 
st. N. Y. $3.00 

Eckhardt, H. M. P. Rational banking sys- 


tem: a comprehensive study of the advan- 
tages of the branch bank system. N. Y. 
1911. 329p. 


Harper & bros. Franklin sq. N. Y. $1.50. 
Applies to situation in the U. S. ape 
*Fiske, Amos Kidder. Modern bank. N. Y. 
1907. 348p. Gives clear idea of what an 
up-to-date bank does and how it is done. 
D. Appleton & co. N. Y. $1.50 
Hull, Walter Henry, ed. Practical problems 
in banking and currency: being a number 
of selected addresses delivered in recent 
years by prominent bankers. financiers 
and economists. N. Y. 1907. 596p. id 
Macmillan co. 66 5th ave, N. Y. $3.50 
Mitchell, Wesley Clair. History of the green- 
backs, with special reference to the eco- 
nomie eonseauences of their issue: 1862-65. 
Chie. 1908. ATTp. 
Univ. of Chicago press, Chic. $4.00 
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*Muhleman, Maurice L. Monetary and bank- 
ing systems; a comprehensive account of 
the systems of the U. S. with complete 
statistical information and brief accounts 
of the systems of other nations, also ab- 
stracts of plans for currency reform in 
the U. S. N. Y. 1908. 218p. 

Monetary pub. co. 15 William st, N. Y. 
$2.00 


*Robinson, Humphrey. Simple explanation of 
modern banking customs, from a legal 
standpoint. 1910. 1111p. 

Small, Maynard & co. 15 Beacon st, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 25c. 

*U. S.—National monetary commission. Laws 
of the U. S. concerning money, banking 
and loans, 1778-1909. Wash. 1910. 812p. 
(61st cong. 2d sess. sen. doc. no. 580) 

Write to your congressman. 


II 
References relating to the centrai bank 


American institutes of banking—Indianapo- 
lis and Cincinnati chapters. Debate on 
the question: “resolved that a_ central 
bank of issue, deposit and discount, under 
federal control, would be for the best in- 
terest of the people of the U. S. Amer. 
inst. of banking, Bulletin, Sept. 1909, v. 
12, p. 527-36. 

Clews, Henry. 
national bank. 
v. 10, p. 177-78. 

Earle, George H. 
to liberty. Annals of the 
Mar. 1908, v. 31, p. 355-60. 

Frame, Andrew J. Diagnosis of the world’s 
elastic currency problems. Annals of the 
Amer, acad. Mar. 1908, v. 31, p. 377-97. 

Favors central bank. 

Huston, J. P. Use of credit currency by 
country banks. Annals of the Amer. acad. 
Nov. 1910, v. 36, p. 176-90. 

Favors central bank. 

*{reton, Robert Emmett. Central bank. N. Y. 

"1909. 216p. 

Very comprehensive study, containing 
substance of plans for ceritral bank sub- 
mitted by 14 men well versed in subject, 
and a poll of presidents and cashiers of 
leading banks of country on these plans, 
and summary of editorial criticism from 
almost every state. 

Anthony Stumpf pub. co. 22 Pine st. 
N. Y. $1.50 

Ireton, Robert Emmett. Proposed central 
bank; opposition to it based on ignorance 
or misinformation. Moody's mag. Sept. 
1910, v. 10, p. 167-70. 

Lyford, F. E. Central Dank proposal from 
the viewpoint of the country banker. 
Moody’s mag. Oct. 1910, v. 10, p. 277-80. 

Argument against. 

*Morawetz, Victor. Central bank plan. 
Amer. rev. Jan. 1910. v. 191, p. 6-12. 

Chief objection to central bank is danger 
that it may become a political issue. Fa- 
vors plan for central regulation. 

Nash, William A. Clearing-house certificates 
and the need for a central bank. Annals 
of the Amer. acad. Mar. 1908, v. 31, p. 361- 


Reasons against a central 
Moody’s mag. Sept. 1910, 


Central bank as a menace 
Amer. acad. 


North 


3. 

New York (state) chamber of commerce—Spe- 
cial currency committee. Report. with 
comments upon it by members of the 
chamber of commerce. Annual rep’t, 1906- 
07. p. 15-57. 

Recommends central bank of issue. 
See’y N. Y. chamber of commerce, N. Y. 
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Norton, J. Pease. Central bank as a federa? 
clearing house; its efficiency in equalizing 
interest rates. Moody’s mag. Sept. 1910, v. 
10, p. 171-73. 

Argument in favor. 

*Peffer, William Alfred. Government banking. 

North Amer. rev. Jan. 1910, v. 191, p. 12-17. 
Favors central bank. 

Phillips, W. W. Central bank of Georgia. 

Moody’s mag. July, 1911, v. 12, p. 41-42. 

Describes system of 100 banks all under 
same control, but each has separate presi- 
dent and board of directors elected from 
stockholders of bank. 

*Robbins, E. Clyde. Selected articles on a cen- 
tral bank of the U. S. Minneapolis, 1910. 
182p. (Debaters’ handbook ser.) 

Contains excellent bibliography. 
H. H. Wilson pub. co. Minneapolis, 
Minn. $1.00 

Roberts, George E. Need of a central bank. 

s of the Amer. acad. Mar. 1908, v. 31, 
5-54. 
Favors central organization. 

Schiff, Jacob H. Relation of a central bank 
to the elasticity of the curreney. Annals 
of the Amer. acad. Mar. 1908, v. 31, p. 372- 
76. 

Favors central bank. 

Seligman, Isaac N. Foreign experience a 
guide to currency reform. Annals of the 
Amer. acad. Mar. 1908, v. 31, p. 367-71. 

Favors central bank. 

Shaw, Leslie M. Proposed revolution in our 
financial system; defects and dangers of 
the central bank scheme. Moody’s mag. 
Sept. 1910, v. 10, p. 163-66. 

Sprague, Oliver M. W. Banking reform in 
the U. S: a series of proposals including 





a central bank of limited scope. Cain- 
bridge, Mass. 1911. 176p. (4 articles pub- 
lished in Ouar. jour. of econ. 4909-10) 


Concludes that a central bank patterned 
after those of Europe would not prove a 
remedy for our financial ills. 

Harvard univ. Cambridge, Mass. $1.00 

*U. S.—Comptroller of the currency. Central 
bank of issue and reserve. Report, 1907, 
p. 71-79. 

Recommends establishment 
bank or central reserve. 

Write to your congressman. 

U. S.—Congress. Debates on the Aldrich- 
Vreeland bill. Fehb-May. 1908, in which the 
central bank and central reserve scheme 
are discussed. Congressional record, Feb- 
May, 1908, v. 42, pts. 1-8, passim. 

Vreeland, Edward B. Central bank plan. 
Moody’s mag. Oct. 1910, v. 10, p. 274-76. 

Arguisent in favor. 


of centrat 


hi | 
References relating to the Aidrich plan. 


Aldrich, Nelson Wilmarth. Suggested plan 
for monetary legislation submitted to the 
National monetary commission as revised 
by the currency commission of the Amer- 


ican bankers’ association. N. 1911. 
22pn. 


Favors plan. 
Amer. exchange national bank, N. Y. 

*Aldrich. Nelson Wilmarth. Suggested plan 
for monetary legislation submitted to the: 
National monetary commission, Oct. 1911. 
Wash. 1911, 24p. 

Write to your congressman. 

Aldrich, Nelson Wilmarth. Suggestions for: 
the reserve association of America. N. Y. 
1911. 13p. 

Plan submitted in Jan. 1911. 
Amer. exchange national bank, N. Y. 
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Vital requisite of 


Aldrich, Nelson Wilmarth. 
Independ - 


reform in our banking system. 

ent, Dec. 22, 1910, v. 69, p. 1364-65, 
*Aldrich bank | scheme. Current lit. June, 1911, 

v. 50, p. 284-88. 

Editorial opposed to plan submitted, 

Jan. 1911. Predicts that it will become a 

political issue. 
—_—s revised plan. 


Nation, Oct. 26, 1911, 


. 93, p. 386-87. 
Ae, W. H. Lie in the Aldrich bill. Moody’s 
mag. Apr. 1911, v. 11, p. 247-54. 
“Inelastic currency” is the lie. 
Banking reform and outside banks. Nation, 


May 11, 1911, v. 92, p. 465-66. 

Discusses the problem of existence of 
banks other than national banks, which 
are not provided for in Aldrich plan. 

*Conant, Charles A. Aldrich banking plan. 
North Amer. rey. Apr. 1911, v. 193, p. 559- 
50. 

Careful discussion in favor of plan. 

*Continental and commercial national bank of 
Chicago. Aldrich currency plan interpre- 
ted; some changes that would be brought 
about under the methods proposed by the 
chairman of the National monetary com- 
mission, creation of a discount market and 
the substitution of commercial banking for 
stock exchange banking; what the adop- 
tion of such a system would mean for the 
business interests of the U. S. Chic. 1911, 
350p. 

Favors plan. 

Continental and 
bank, Chic. 

Cooke, Thornton. Financial cooperation and 
the Aldrich plan. Amer. econ. rev. June, 
1911, v. 1, p. 234-50. 

Clear, concise statement in favor of plan 
proposed Jan. 1911. 

Cornwall, William C. Reserve association, 
controlled by the banks of the country; 
Wall street and political control impos- 
sible under the Aldrica es. Moody's 
mag. May, 1911, v. 11, p. 323-28. 
ua article in favor of. plan, Jan. 
911. 

*Dawes, Charles G. 


commercial national 


National reserve associa- 


tion is not a central bank. Colliers, June 
10, 1911, v. 47, no. 2. 
Emphasizes the difference between Al- 


drich plan and central bank. 

*Escher, Franklin. Senator Aldrich’s plan for 
currency reform. Harper’s weekly, Feb. 
18, 1911, v. 55, no. 2826. 

Points out difference between this plan 
and central bank. 

*Fisher, Edmund D. Financial feudalism and 
a central bank, with an analysis of the 
Aldrich plan for monetary legislation, sub- 
mitted Jan. 1911. Forum, May, 1911, p. 
53897. 

Argument in favor of central bank. 

*Forgan, James B. Possibilities of Senator 
Aldrich’s suggestions for monetary legisla- 
tion. Chie. 1911. 21p. 

Favors plan. 
James B. Forgan, 
Chie. 

Gray, Albert. New Aldrich banking scheme. 

Moody’s mag. Feb. 1911, v. 11, p. 91-94. 
Criticism of plan proposed Jan. 1911. 


First national bank, 


*Jay. Pierre. Aldrich credit and currency 
plan; an explanation of the proposed re- 
serve association ya America.  Collier’s, 


Feb. 18, 1911, v. 46, » 22. 


Lanveblin. 4. ‘Ghasamen Banking control. 

Chic. 1911. 14p. m 
Favors plan. 

Nat'l citizens’ league, 223 W. Jackson 


Boulevard, Chic. 
Laughlin, J. Laurence. 
the national reserve 
1911. 16p. 
Favors plan. 
Nat'l citizens’ 
Boulevard, Chic. 


Banking reform and 
association. Chic. 


league, 223 W. Jackson 
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Laughlin, J. Laurence. Suggestions for bank- 


ing reform. Chic. 1911. 16p. 
Favors plan. 
Nat'l citizens’ league, 223 W. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chie. 
New Aldrich currency system, revised edi- 
tion. N. Y. 1911. 27p. 


Contains full text of both plans in par- 
allel columns, and explanatory notes. 
Marshall & Isley bank, Milwaukee. 

Reserve association of America; senator Al- 
drich’s plan of monetary reform. Moody's 
Mag. Feb. 1911, v. 11, p. 123-27. 

Text of plan, Jan. 1911. 

Reynolds, Arthur. Aldrich plan for a revision 
of the monetary system and the mobiliza- 
tion of commercial credits. Des Moines, 
Ia. 1911. 23p. 

Favors plan. 
Des Moines national bank, Des Moines, 


Ta. 

Scott, William A. Aldrich banking plan. 
Amer. economic rey. June, 1911, v. 1, p. 
251-61. 


Conservative estimate of value of plan 
submitted, Jan. 1911. 
Senator Aldrich’s bankin 
19, 1911, v. 92, p. 73. 
Gives in brief, concise statement the sub- 
stance of the plan submytted in Jan. 1911. 

Sprague, Oliver M. W. Aldrich plan for mon- 
etary legislation. Amer. economic rev. 
June, 1911, v. 1, p. 262-71. 

Conservative estimate of value of plan 
submitted, Jan. 1911. 

*Stonex, Wilber L. Aldrich banking plan as 
it affects the people. North Amer. rev. 
Sept. 1911, v. 194, p. 396-402. 

Taft, William Howard. Recent addresses on 
banking reform. Chic. 1911. 22p. 

Favors plan. 


g plan. Nation, Jan. 


Nat'l citizens’ league, 223 W. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chic. 

Talbert, Joseph L. Progress in banking. 
.. ¥. 1911. 1p. 


Favors plan. 
Amer. banking ass’n, 16 Pine st, N. Y. 
*U. S.—National monetary commission 
Publications. Wash. 1910—date. 

History of banking in Canada. 

Digest of state banking statutes. 

Use of em instruments in payments in 
the U. 

National a of Belgium. 

Swiss banking law. 

Discount system in Europe. 

—— of the fiscal systems of the U. S., 
England, France and Germany. 

Suggested changes in the administrative 
features of the national banking laws. 


Interviews on the banking and currency 
systems of England, Scotland, France, 


Germany, Switzerland and Italy. 

Work of the National monetary commis- 
sion. 

German bank inquiry of 1908. 

The reichshank, 1876-1900. 

Clearing houses. 

English banking system. 

Ranking system of Mexico. 

3ank of France in its relation to national 
and international credit. 

Renewal of the reichsbank charter. 

Miscellaneous articles on German hanking. 

Evolution of eredit and banks in France. 

History of crises under the national bank- 
ing system. 

Statistics for the U. S. 1867-1999: 
reports from banks of the U. S. 
First and second banks of the U. 8S. 

History of the national bank currency. 

History and methods of the Paris Bourse. 

German imperial banking laws. 

Swedish banking system. 

Statistics for Great Britain, Germany and 
France, 1867-1909. 


special 
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Credit of nations. 

Laws of the U. S. concerning money, bank- 

ing and loans, 1778-1909. 

State banking before the Civil war. 

Origin of the national banking system. 

Canadian banking system. 

Special report from the banks of the U. 8. 

Notes on the postal savings-bank systems 
of the leading countries. 

Banks of issue in Italy. 

Banking in Russia, Austro-Hungary, Neth- 
erlands and Japan. 

Independent treasury of the U. S. 

Seasonal variations in the relative demand 
for money and capital. 


IV 


relating to other plans for cur- 
reform 
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ETHICS OF LIBRARY TOOLS 


Maud van Buren, Instructor Library School 


“The best of all gifts is the good in- 
tention of the giver.” Among the many 
and varied things that leave the Commis- 
sion offices for the libraries scattered 
about the state, none are more important 
than the printed tools—the gifts of the 
commission freighted with good inten- 
tion to be of service to the recipient. 
The A. L. A. Booklist, the Suggestive 
List of Books for Children, the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin, the various excellent 
bibliographies, general and special, and 
numerous other invaluable tools are sent 
for the benefit of the particular library 
receiving them and are as much the 
property of that library as are the gifts 
of standard sets or grandfather’s clocks. 

One would scarcely expect a maid-of- 


all-work, giving up her house work or 
moving to another kitchen, to take with 
her the utensils belonging to her mis- 
tress’s household, nor would one consider 
it altogether the privilege of a librarian 
on changing location to take with her 
the essentials to library progress in the 
community she leaves. Yet this state of 
affairs is met with again and again by 
the commission visitors. It has _ fre- 
quently occurred that the most urgent 
need of the library visiteu is a checked 
list of the best books for ct hildren. 
Naturally the visitor looxs to the library 
supplies for the Suggestive List of Chil- 
dren’s Books, with a view to checking for 
this library’s use the most desirable 
titles, only to find that this particular gift 
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of the commission has aisappeared. Or, 
maybe, as often happens, a reference to 
a particular number of the Booklist is 
an immediate need. The visitor goes 
over the Booklist file on:y to find un oc- 
casional number, the rest being scattered 
among the homes of members of the book 
committee or wholly lost. Anniversaries 
and Holidays seems to be especially at- 
tractive to “private communers” and du- 
plicate copies have had to be sent to 
many libraries in the state. It is the un- 
usual small library that seems to ap- 
preciate “the good intention’ of the 
donors of these tools. 

Again, a librarian asks the visitor for 
the list of state documents or sugges- 
tions for exhibits or matters pertaining 
to discipline or perhaps tne _ budget. 
This time the visitor turns to the file of 
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Wisconsin Bulletin for some special num- 
bers handling these subjects admirably 
only to find that here also extreme care- 
lessness or a lack of appreciation or a 
disregard of the rights of the library are 
evidenced by scattered and incomplete 
files and valuable time both of the vis- 
itor and the librarian is consumed in 
going over matters that are contained 
in a nutshell in these tools, or further ex- 
pense to the commission in supplying 
the missing numbers. 

Now what does this infer? Must we 
believe that librarians and library trus- 
tees are lacking in ethical sense or 
simply thoughtless? Can those _ in- 
trusted with the care of public property 
afford to be lacking in ethical sense or 
thoughtless regarding that property? 





FOX 


The fourteenth annuaf meeting of the 
Fox River Valley Library Association 
opened in the assembly room of the Osh- 
kosh Public Library on Tuesday after- 
noon, uctober 24th. About seventy li- 
brarians, assistants and trustees from 
twenty different libraries were present. 
The libraries at Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, 
Menasha, Appleton, and Berlin were rep- 
resented by from one to seven trustees. 
The presence of so many trustees and 
their evident interest in the proceedings 
were notable features of the meeting. 
The afternoon’s program included an ad- 
dress of welcome by Thomas Daly, presi- 
dent of the Oshkosh Board of Directors, 
an address entitled A Democratic Insti- 
tution by Matthew S. Dudgeon, and a 
Trustee’s Round Table conducted by 
G. A. Buckstaff, trustee of the Oshkosh 
library and president of the association. 

Taking for his text “The function o: 
the library is to make readily accessible 
to every member of the community the 
printed matter that is of value to him,” 
Mr. Dudgeon urged upon librarians a 
wider use of their resources and work 
with a much larger clientele. He em- 
phasized the library’s purpose to induce 
the large number of children who drop 
out of school at an early age to drop 
into the library and there to continue 
their education indefinitely. The li- 
brary if proper guidance is given will 
constitute the continuation school for 
many. As a truly democratic institution 
the librarian however must give no 
more time to children than to adults, 
no more careful attention to reference 
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workers than to borrowers of fiction. It 
must not ignore the citizens who can not 
because of the nature of their work come 
to the uptown itibrary. The interests of 
every class in the community must be 
considered in the acquisition of material, 
in the organization of the ltibrary and 
in distribution of books. 

At the Trustee’s Round Table, ques- 
tions of finance and administration were 
discussed. From the reports of some of 
the trustees, it was apparent that many 
libraries are hampered in their work by 
the lack of sufficient funds. In many 
cities the library appropriation has not 
increased in proportion to the apprupria- 
tion for schools, for paving, for lighting, 
etc., in fact, some libraries have been get- 
ting the same amount for years and 
years. Several libraries in this state, 
however, have increased their appropria- 
tion by bringing home to the citizens the 
knowledge of this neglect together with 
a realization that the need for a library 
is as great as the need for schools, for 
pavements and for lights. 

An enjoyable feature of the conven- 
tion was a duck dinner at which the 
Oshkosh Board of Directors acted as 
hosts. If their own admissions are to be 
relied upon the duck dinner was made 
possible through the hunting skill of 
Geo. A. Buckstaff and A. wu. Osborn. 
After the dinner the company adjourned 
to the high school where a program of 
popular interest was given before an au- 
dience of librarians, trustees and citizens 
of Oshkosh. It included several musical 
numbers by three talented Oshkosh 
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young ladies, a paper on The Library and 
the High School by Miss Maud Van 
Buren of the commission and an ad- 
dress, The Use of the Library by Grown- 
ups, by President John A. Keith of the 
Oshkosh Normal Schooi. 

Miss Van Buren said that her subject 
has been discussed at almost every li- 
brary meeting for years and would con- 
tinue to be discussed until the two insti- 
tutions learned how to work together 
with a single purpose. Mr. Keith sug- 
gested that the library would attain a 
greater usefulness were there less red 
tape connected with the drawing of 
books and fewer rules regulating their 
circulation. He deplored the high per 
cent of fiction circulation in libraries and 
recommended the extensive advertising 
of informational material as a remeay. 

On Wednesday morning, Paul H. Ney- 
strom of the Extension Division of the 
University had so much of practical 
value to say on Reaching the Working- 
men, that his address is printea else- 
where in the _ Bulletin. Miss Mary 
Sands of the Oshkosh Associated Chari- 
ties showed how much could be done to 
interest working girls in books by the 
cooperation of libraries with the girls’ 
clubs that exist in many of our cities. 
She also suggested that libraries might 
profitably invest in stereopticons, thereby 
instituting a method of attracting the 
public and of stimulating an interest in 
books which could compete with the 
methods of moving picture shows and 
other haunts of amusement. 

Miss Lutie E. Stearns in her address, 
Our Duty to Our Neighbors as Shown 
by a Rural Survey, exhibited two very 
interesting charts showing the social con- 
nections of the inhabitants of a small 
town and its adjacent rural communities. 
The conclusions drawn from the survey 
pointed to a crying need for just such a 
democratic institution as Mr. Dudgeon 
described the day before. 
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Branch Libraries, a paper by Miss 
Deborah Martin is given elsewhere. In 
the aiscussion of this subject, Miss Mary 
Emogene Hazeltine of the Library School 
said that the watchword of the modern 
library should be “Extension.” The li- 
brary must go to the people and create 
in them a realization that it has some- 
thing for them. ‘And tis,’ said ex-Sen- 
ator s:atton, “must come about natur- 
ally. People cannot be forced to read, 
cannot be induced to read by being told 
that they ought to, for human nature is 
such that it does nct*as often crave what 
it ought to have as what it likes. Cre- 
ate, tnen, in people a liking for the li- 
brary and, if it is not out of their way, 
they wiil seex it of their own accord.” 
Mr. Hatton also told of a library which 
sent out lists of interest to citizens below 
which were printed invitations to come 
to the library. 

The trustees, Orlando E. Clark, Apple- 
ton, John Callahan, ‘Menasha, E. M. 
Jenison, Fond du Lac, W. C. Maes, De- 
pere, J. H. Jenkins, Oshkosh, ana Mrs. 
C. S. Morris, Berlin, gave a general sum- 
mary of the financial condition of their 
libraries. Others who took part in the 
aiscussion of such topics as, Better finan- 
cial support, Hours and vacations, The 
telepaone in the library, Reserving books, 
and The story hour, were: W. H. Hat- 
ton, Chairman of the library commis- 
sion, Lutie E. Stearns and M. S. Dud- 
geon of the Commission, A. L. Osborn 
and Col. John Hicks, Trustées of the 
Oshkosh library, and Deborah B. Martin, 
Librarian at Green Bay. 

The next meeting of the association 
wiil be held in Berlin. The following of- 
ficers were elected: 

President, Mrs. Charles Morris, Berlin. 

Vice-president, Miss Ada J. McCarthy, 
Marinette. 

Secretary, Miss Margaret Biggert, Ber- 
lin. 

Treasurer, 
Waupun. 


Miss Katherine Bunker, 





THE LIBRARY AND 


Miss Clara A. Glenn, librarian of the 
public library at Viroqua recognized the 
value of the Vernon County Fair as an 
advertising medium by making an at- 
tractive exhibit on behalf of the Viroqua 
Public Library. Space was secured next 
to the school exhibits in the educational 
building. On the wall Miss Glenn 
printed in big black letters, the motto: 
“The public library is an integral part 
of public education.” Below this was 


THE COUNTY FAIR 


hung a picture of the interior of the li- 
brary together with a picture of the ex- 
terior.’ Mr. Munson, editor of one of the 
lecal papers, printed 3,000 posters which 
were placed on a table in front of the 
wall exhibit and were given out to 
pecple as they passed the exhibit. This 
poster contained a picture of the ex- 
terior of the buiiaing with the follow- 
ing printed matter: 

“Viroqua Public Library—first door 
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east of Towner’s store. The city of 
Viroqua maintains this library for the 
free use of all of its residents. The li- 
brary is yours—you Own and support 
it—come and use it. It contains books 
and magazines of practical use in all 
trades and professions, as well as 
those for entertainment, stories, litera- 
ture, travel, science, history and art. 
The rules are liberal and all residents 
of Viroqua may borrow books. Most 
books may be kept one month. Your 
library has over 5,000 books and more 
than 40 magazines and newspapers are 
currently received. THE OPPOR- 
TUNITY IS YOURS. Open daily 1:30 
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to 5:30—7:30 to 9:00 p. m. Sundays 
excepted.” 

Miss Glenn distributed 1,000 book 


marks on “How to use the vook cata- 
logue” and 1,000 little folders, “Don’t be 
a quitter.’ She also distributed the 
Scribner colored book marks, the Demo- 
crat Printing Co’s book marks contain- 
ing book lists and book marks telling 
“How to take care of a book.” Copies 
of the Readers’ Guide to periodical lit- 
erature and Cumulative book indexes 
were also at hand for examination. 

Miss Glenn was greatly pleased with 
the results secured from the library dis- 
play. 





CIVIC AND SOCIAL 


From October 25th to October 28th, 
1911, there was held at Madison the first 
national conference on the civic and so- 
cial center development. The Confer- 
ence was calleu through the cooperation 
of the Social Center Association of 
America and the University Extension 
Division. The meeting was a most un- 
usual one. The central taeme was the 
use of the schoolhouse as a social and 
civic center. Seldom have so many men 
of note centered their thought upon one 
theme or been present at one conference. 
Among those who took part in the con- 
ference were the following: Governor 
Francis E. McGovern, governor of Wis- 
consin, President Charles R. Van Hise, 
President of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Dr. Josiah Strong, Governor Wood- 
row .,ilson of New Jersey, John Collier, 
Secretary National Boara of Censorsnip 
of Moving Pictures, Governor Stubbs of 
Kansas and Chancellor Strong of Kansas 


CENTER CONFERENCE 


State University, Herbert Quick, Clark 
W. Hetherington, Dr. John R. Commons, 
Senator Moses E. Clapp, William Allen 
White, Miss Zona Gale, Basanta Koomer 
Roy of India and Col. Samuel S. 
McClure. A permanent’ organization 
was effected and a second national con- 
ference will be held at Lawrence Kan- 
sas, in the Fall of 1912. The faet that 
such a subject would interest and en- 
gage the attention of such men as took 
part in this conference emphasizes the 
fact that a sense of social responsibility 
is being everywhere left. 

Such interest constitutes a warning to 
librarians that sociological subje:ts and 
sociological movements must be taken 
into consideration both in the acquisi- 
tion of material and in planhing the ad- 
ministration of the library. The function 
of the library also is to be the civic and 
social center so far as printed material 
upon public questions is concerned. 





LIBRARY 


This year brings a change in the of- 
ficial standing of the Library School, 
as announced editorially in the last Bul- 
letin. Chapter 416 of the Wisconsin 
laws of 1909 authorized the regents of 
the university to cooperate with the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission tn 
the maintenance of the Library School 
and to aid the school by appropriation 
out of the funds of the university. The 
same act also provided that the name 
of the school shall hereafter be “the 
school of library science of the uni- 
versity.” While this law has been on 


SCHOOL “OF 


THE UNIVERSITY” 

the statute books for over two years. 
the regents were for some time unable 
to co-operate because of lack of funds. 
The generosity of the last legislature in 
granting a three-eighths mill tax fund 
to the university for its maintenance 
has enabled the university to do what 
it previously could not do. The regents 
of the university, therefore, at their sum- 
mer session appropriated a sum of money 
which will materially assist the commis- 
sien in the maintenance of the library 
school. While the lbrary school becomes in 
this manner affiliated with the University 
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of Wisconsin, the management and con- 
trol will remain with the Commission. The 
Commission will continue to select the 
instructional staff, prescribe the course 
of study, and to regulate the admission of 
students. The instructional staff will 
be Commission workers and will still 
spend a part of their time in the field 
assisting the libraries of the _ state. 
Nothing but good can result from the 
added strength thus given the institu- 
tion. 

The sixth year of tne library school 
opened September 27. Following a pleas- 
ant custom the class was welcomed by a 
gift of flowers from the president and 
a letter of greeting from the secretary 
of the outgoing class. The attendance 
this year numbers 34, representing 14 
states, from New Hampshire to Idaho, 
and divided as follows: Wisconsin, 9; 


Michigan, 4; Illinois, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, 3 each; Iowa, Montana, and Ne- 
braska, 2 each; Indiana, Idaho, South 


Dakota, New York, New Hampshire, and 
Kansas, 1 each. Of these, seven are 
taking the joint course arranged with 


the University of Wisconsin; two are 
graduate students in the University 
doing special work intheschool. Five are 


college graduates, six have had from one 
to four years of college training, three 
are graduates of normal schools; ten 
have had from two to nine years of li- 
brary experience in regular positions, 
nine have had from six months to a 
year of apprentice service, while the re: 
maining number met the requirement OF 
one month’s apprentice service in an 
approved library. A list of the students 
follows: 

Ruth Balch, Ravinia, Ill., one year in 
Europe; six months apprentice New- 
berry Library, Chicago. 

Susan Wanda Boehnken, St. Louis, Mo. 

Florence Rose Castor, Waseca, Minn., B. 
A. University of Minnesota. 

Malvina Charlotte Clausen, Neenah, Wis., 
four years assistant Neenah Public 
Library; Summer School of the Wis- 
consin Library Commission, 1905. 

Lillian Elizabeth Cook, Park Falls, Wis., 
senior in the University of Wisconsin. 

Florence Hume Davis, Freeport, N. Y., 
senior in the University of Wisconsin. 

Ruth Bradley Drake, Franklin, N. H., 
one and one half years Wellesley Col- 
lege; one year apprentice Franklin, N. 
H., Public Library. 

Elizabeth Eckel, St. 
months apprentice St. 
Library. 

Alice M. Farquhar, Chicago, IIl., senior 
in the University of Wisconsin. 


Joseph, Mo., six 
Joseph Public 
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Nellie M. Fawcett, Cedar Rapids, Iowa,. 
four years assistant Cedar Rapids Pub- 
lic Library. 

Dorothy Flower, Madison, Wis., senior in 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Pearl Pembler Glasier, Lincoln, Neb., 
two years University of Nebraska; 
nine months apprentice Lincoln City 
Library. 

Edna Sue Green, Charlevoix, Mich., 
three years librarian Charlevoix, Mich. 
Public Library. 

Ruth Pauline Hayward, Beloit, Wis., A. 
B. Beloit College; one year assistant 
Madison, Wis., Free Library. 

Dorothea Catherine Heins, Manitowoc, 
Wis., one year apprentice Manitowoc 
Public Library. 

Mary Lydia Hicks, Rockford, IIll., three 
years assistant Rockford Public Li- 
brary. 

Mary Ives, Antigo, Wis., B. A. University 
of Minnesota. 

Grace Mildred Leaf, Emporia, Kans., 
graduate Kansas State Normal School, 
Emporia; three years assistant and 
four years cataloguer Kansas State 
Normal School Library. 

Maude Le Roy, Augusta, Wis., one year 
Lawrence University; graduate Mil- 
waukee Normal School; six months 
apprentice, Wausau, Wis., Public Li- 
brary. 

Ottilie Louise Liedloff, Mankato, Minn..,. 
one year University of Minnesota. 

Marian Edith Potts, Appleton, Wis., sen- 
ior in the University of Wisconsin. 

Helen Pfeiffer, St. Joseph, Mo., six months 
apprentice St. Joseph Public Library. 

Gertrude Richardson, St. Paul, Minn., 
special student in the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Ethel Alice Robbins, Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
nine years assistant Cedar Rapids 
Public Library. 

Elizabeth C. Ronan, Lansing, Mich., B. 
A. University of Michigan. 

Gladys Smith, Wallace, Idaho, B. A., 
University of Wisconsin. 

Ruth Augusta Stetson, Deer Lodge, 
Mont., two years each in Whitman 
College and Montana College; student 
assistant in Whitman College Library. 

Gertrude Thiebaud, Peru, Ind., two years: 
Shepardson College, Granville, Ohio; 
eight years librarian Peru Public Li- 
brary. 

Wilhelmina Van Der Haagan, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., four years assistant 
Grand Rapids Public Library. 

Sadie Pearl Wykes, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
graduate Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege; student assistant in Normal Col- 
lege Library. 
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JOINT COURSE—JUNIORS 


Agnes Woodworth Dickerson, 
Mont. 
Dorothy Belle Ely, Madison, Wis. 


Helena, 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


William Everett Jillson, Crete, Neb., 4... 
M. Brown University; Librarian Doane 
College Library, Crete. 

Mary Elizabeth Norton, Faulkton, S. D., 
A. B. Redfield College; three years as- 

sistant Redfield College Library. 

The opening weeks of instruction have 
brought some _ re-adjustment of the 
courses, owing to the resignation of 
Miss Kennedy, who had been an in- 
structor in the school for three years, 
and the appointment of new members of 
the faculty. The commission has been 
most fortunate in securing Miss Maud 
van Buren, librarian of Mankato ( Minn.) 
and a graduate of Pratt Institute Li- 
brary School, to fill the vacancy caused 
by Miss Kennedy’s resignation. She 
will give the courses in Loan, Children’s 
work, and Library extension in the 
school, devoting the rest of her time to 
library visiting. The course in classi- 
fication and book numbers has been as- 
signed to Miss Turvill, and those in li- 
brary literature, typewriting, business 
forms, and library hand to Miss Carpen- 
ter. Miss Lucy L. Morgan, a graduate 
of the class of 1911, in the joint course 
with the university, has been added to 
the staff as general assistant, much of 
her work veing revision. 

The courses in cataloguing, classfica- 
tion, and reference are being conducted 
along the same general lines as in previ- 
ous years, though in each course some 
changes are necessary every year, to 
adapt it to new methods, new books, 
and changing thought. In cataloguing, 
the new edition of the A. L. A. Subject 
headings has been adopted, and in classi- 
fication, the new edition of the Decimal 
Classincauon, so that both courses are 
quite up to date in their presentation. 
The course in reference incorporates lec- 
tures on new reference books or new 
editions of old ones, new methods, and 
presents new questions for research. 

In the book selection course the em- 
phasis is being placed more and more 
upon a definite knowledge of specific 
books. . These books are studied and dis- 
cussed in class groups designed to dem- 
onstrate certain abstract principles. 

All books included in the A. L. A. 
Booklist are personally examined by 
members of the class and the Booklist is 
checked each month from the standpoint 
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of the small hbrary. Duplicate copies of 
the Booklist are also clipped and filed in 
classified order. This file is for class 
use during the year and is also to serve 
those students going out as librarians 
as a nucleus of the “possible purchase 
file’ so essential in systematic book buy- 
ing. In connection with the course in 
book selection lectures have been given 
on How History is Written and Source 
Material by Dr. Thwaites and Evalua- 
tion of Books in European History by 
xrof. Munro of the University of Wis- 
consin. The lecture on Source Material 
by Dr. Thwaites was given in the Manu- 
script room of the Historical Llbrary, 
where the wealth of manuscripts and 
their proper care and _ keeping il- 
lustrated at every point the use and 
value of such material. The students at- 
tended the special lectures by Prof. 
Channing of Harvard at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

The work in current events is being 
presented through addresses from speci- 
alists in the various fields of modern 
thought and advancement, and by talks 
on the trend of present day movements 
by Mr. Dudgeon. 

The school is rich in material for ex- 
hibition, and many courses are taught 
more completely through illustrations, 
that are kept on view for several weeks, 
either in cases or on walls. In a one 
year’s course the history of books and 
printing can be given only by a few lec- 
tures and by well arranged and well la- 
beled exhibitions, so that “he who runs 
may read.” The school’s collection of 
facsimile manuscripts, rare books, title 
pages, colophons printer’s marks, color 
printing, author’s collections, etc., etc., 
together with the collection made by Mr. 
Dana some years ago on The Art of 
Book Making, which is owned by the 
school, are all of great value and inter- 
est. The technical courses are often ac- 
companied by valuable exhibitions of 
printed matter relating to certain phases 
of the work, in order that the students 
may steep themselves in the subject. 

The school has been particularly for- 
tunate this fall in the number of ad- 
dresses from speakers of power with a 
live message. Hon. W. H. Hatton, 
Chairman of the Library Commission, 
Frederic C. Howe, William Allen White, 
Mr. James I. Wyer, Jr., Miss Dabb, gen- 
eral secretary of the Y. W. C. A., and 
John N. Cadby of the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission, addressed the school 
during October. Several of these lec- 
tures are reported elsewhere in the bul- 
letin. The students availed themselves of 
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the remarkable opportunity of hearing 
many of the speakers at the conference 
on Civic Centers, which was neld in 
Madison in October and attracted men 
of national reputation. Miss Ellen M. 
Stone was an honored visitor at the 
school during October. Miss Stearns 
gave a stirring lecture on “Our duty to 
Our neighbors as shown by a rural sur- 
vey,” which was accompaniea by inter- 
esting charts of the survey. The stud- 
ents were invited to attend the annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin Historical So- 
ciety and to inspect the original draw- 
ings of Orson Lowell, which were on ex- 
hibition in the museum of the Historical 
building. 


School notes 


The faculty of the school gave a re- 
ception on October 21 to students and 
friends of the school in the quarters of 
the library school which were made fes- 
tive for the occasion. About 150 were 
present and spent the evening very 
pleasantly. The inspection of the rooms 
and equipment of the school proved an 
unexpected. source of entertainment. 

The annual Hallowe’en party, a well 
established tardition of the schocl, was 
given by the students on Nov. 4. The 
school rooms were appropriately decor- 
ated and games suited to the occasion 
furnished amusement to the guests. 
The best of feilowship made the affair 
one long to be remembered. A dramatic 
reading of A pot of broth and Cathleen 
Ni Hoolihan, two of Yeats’ Plays for an 
Irish Theater, which are full of Irish 
superstition and mysticism, formed a dae- 
lightful part of the evening’s entertain- 
ment. 

Miss Lilly M. E. Borresen, 1910, visited 
the school during October, and spoke to 
the students on her experiences as li- 
brarian in one of the mining and lake 
cities in Minnesota. 


Alumni notes 


Helen D. Carson, ’07, has accepted a 
position in the Art Institute Library, 
Chicago, resigning as assitant in the Li- 
brary of the University of illinois. 

Helen Hutchinson, °07, who resigned 
as librarian of the Medical School Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, has been 
appointeu to a similar position with the 
american Medical Association, Chicago. 

Myrtle Sette, ’07, resigned her temp- 
orary position with the North Dakota 
Library Commission in September to ac- 
cept the librarianship of one of the Cu- 
cago Public Library Branches. Her po- 
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sition was secured through a civil ser-- 
vice examination. 

Jane Schauers, ’v8, was married Nov. 
13 to Mr. Harry Gavere and will be at 
home after Dec. 1st at Grand Forks, N. D. 

Gladys M. Tallett, ’U8, was married 
Oct. 18 to Mr. Ernest A. Watterich and 
will ve at home after Dec. 1st at Oconto, 
Wis. 

Polly Fenton, ’09, has received the ap- 
pointment as assistant cataloguer in the- 
Milwaukee rublic Library, resigning a 
similar position in the Cincinnati Public 
Library to accept it. 

Kuth Knowlton, ’09, has accepted the 
librarianship of the Clarinda (town) Pub- 
lic Library, and resigned her position in 
the Oshkosh (Wis.) Public Library in 
August. 

Grace Lane, ’09, resigned her position 
in the Minneapolis Public Library Octo- 
ber 1st, to accept a position as head 
cataloguer at the University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks. 

Winifred B. Merrill, ’09, has been ap- 
pointed cata:oguer in the Municipal ref- 
erence Library, Milwaukee. 

Majorie G. Strong, ’09, resigned her 
position in the Legislative Reference Li- 
brary of the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission to take charge of the Stude- 
baker Company’s library at South Bend, 
Ind. 

Mary E. Watkins, ’09, resigned her 
position in the Legislative reference li- 
brary to take charge of the Madison, 
(Wis.) High school reference library, a 
nosition recently created and offering a 
large field for original work. The posi- 
tion is connected with the Madison Free 
Library, in so far as ubrary duties are 
concerned, and Miss Watkins is a mem- 
ber of the staff of that library, though 
paid by the school authorities. 

Ora Williams, ’09, librarian of the 
Cumminsville Branch, Cincinnati, ac- 
cepted October ist the position of assist- 
ant organizer for the Indiana Library 
Commission. 

Amy G. Bosson, ’10, has accepted the 
librarianship of the Fargo (N. D.) Pub- 
lic Library. 

Bettina Jackson, ’10, has resigned her 
position in the Madison (Wis.) Free Li- 
brary. 

Marie Minton, ’10, who resigned as li- 
brarian of the Sears, Roebuck Co. Chi- 
cago, was appointed librarian of the Os- 
kaloosa (Iowa) Public Library Septem- 
ber 1. 

Mae I. Stearns, ’10, resigned her posi- 
tion on the staff of the Newberry Li- 
brary, to become assistant in the Lewis: 
Institute Branch of the VUhicago Public 
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Library. The position was secured 
througu a civil service examination. 

Grace Woodward, ’10, has received an 
appointment as acting-cataloguer for a 
year at the Kansas State Normal School, 
Emporia. 

Bertha R. Bergold, ’11, who was on 
leave of absence during her course re- 
turned August ist to the Springfield 
(Ill.) Public Library. 

Gertrude Cobb, ’11, who acted as sub- 
stitute in the Madison (Wis.) Free Li- 
brary during July has received a _ per- 
manent appointment as assistant in that 
litrary. 

Florence E. Dunton, ’11, after serving 
as instructer in the Summer School of 
library training at McGill University, 
has accepted a position on the Library 
staff of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
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Dorothy Kautz, 711, has been appointed 
assistant librarian of the Kearney 
(Neb.) Normal School. 

Sarah V. Lewis, 711, who was em- 
ployed during September and October as 
assistant to the editor of the a. L. A. 
Booklist, will join the staff of the Cleve- 
land Public Library in November. 

Harriet G. Muir, ’11, on leave of ab- 
sence during her ‘course, returned as 
children’s librarian in the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Public Library. 

Anne Pleasants, 1911, has accepted a 
position as assistant in the Oshkosh 
(Wis.) Public Library. 

Althea H. Warren, ’11, received as a 
result of her success in the civil service 
examination, an appointment as ii- 
brarian of the Burr School Branch, Chi- 
cago Public Library. 





TRAVELING 


To secure a still greater use of the 
traveling libraries, the commission has 
removed one of tune last barriers by 


waiving the organization of a formal 
library association. Hereafter ten re- 
sponsible persons in any community 


may make application for a traveling li- 
brary, whicu will be sent on conaition 
that the library be kept in some access- 
ible place under the charge of a respons- 
ible librarian, the books being issued 
free of charge to any citizen that will 
agree to take good care of the books and 
to pay all fines for overtime and dam- 
ages incurred. The commission also 
proposes to locate some of its traveling 
libraries in schoolhouses in communi- 
ties where rural free delivery has abol- 
ished the local postoffice and where no 
general store is found, the only condi- 
tion of such location of a traveling li- 
brary being that some hour or hours 
outside of the schoo] period must be ar- 
ranged for the circulation of the books 
among the older people in the com- 
munity, as the books are tntended for 
adults as well as young people. The 
freight charges upon receipt and return 
of boxes must still be paid by the local 
communities or school boards. 

Miss Stearns recently made a driving 
tour through Calumet County to enlist 
the interest of the citizens of the county 
in securing traveling libraries. Stock- 
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bridge, Gravesville, Hayton, New Hol- 
stein, St. Anne, Charlesburg, Potter’s 
Hilbert Jct., Forest Jct., St. John and 
Dundas were visited and application 
blanks were left with the rural school 
teachers in the communities tnat are 
not now supplied with traveling librar- 
ies. 

A visit was also made to Kimberly, 
Little Chute and Wrightstown in Outa- 
gamie County. At Kimberly the travel- 
ing library was found in the club house 
and boarding house erected by Kimberly 
& Clark for its employes. A large room 
for lounging purposes was found well 
provided with the best magazines and a 
fine book case had been secured for the 
use of the traveling library. Some Hol- 
landish books had been given by the De 
Pere Public Library for the use of a 
number of Holland readers. The li- 
brarian is paid for his services by the 
village and the library has a large num- 
ber of patrons. A collection of books 
especially for the men of the paper mill 
will be loaned by the commission. 

At Little Chute one of the best school 
libraries in this state was found in the 
charge of Miss Pearl M. Ditzler. The 
books were well chosen, were catalog- 
ued, shelf-listed, pocketed, labeled and 
shellaced, presenting a fine appearance 
and showing also use on the part of the 
students. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS na 


Interesting evidence upon books popular with young people 


Below will be found a letter from B. 
A. Heydrick of the High School of Com- 
merce of New York City explaining a 
vote taken by the pupils of that school 
as the result of an effort to discover the 
personal preference of the boys books. 
“Dear Sir:— 

I enclose you a copy of a list of 
books chosen by the pupils of this 
school. They were asked to name 
books they liked. About six hundred 
votes were cast, the numbers opposite 
the books indicate the number of votes 
the book received. The list I send 
you gives the twenty books receiving 
the greatest number of votes. The av- 
erage age of the pupils voting was fif- 
teen years. 

All pupils yoting were boys. Ordin- 
ary care was taken to secure inde- 
pendent judgment, the pupils being 
asked to record their own preferences. 
From the fact that only one of the 
books in the list, namely, “Evangel- 
ine,” was a book that had been stud- 


ied, I am inclined to think that the 
list actually represented their own 
choice. 


The list follows: 
Very truly yours, 
B. A. HeyprRIck” 





Author and Title Votes 
Stevenson—Treasure Island.........222 
Dickens—Oliver Twist.............. 100 
Cooper—Last of the Mohicans....... 81 
Dumas—Three Musketeers.......... 73 
Cooper—The Spy.........cccsccoees 61 
Stevenson—Kidnapped ............. 58 
Barbour—Half Back............... 57 
Dumas—Count of Monte Cristo...... 55 
Barbour—Crimson Sweater.......... 51 
Novyle—Sherlock Holmes............ 46 
Tarkington—Monsieur Beaucaire.... 44 
Twain—Tom Sawyer................ 44 
Seott—TaHemMan .oicscvccsscccceses 43 
Dickens—Tale of Two Cities......... 42 
Longfellow—Courtship of Miles 
Lom ee et ee eee 37 


Hughes—Tom Brown’s School Days.. 35 


Longfellow—Evangeline ............ 34 
Thurston—Masquerader ............. 3 
Doyle—Sign of the Four............. 33 


London—Call of the Wild 


pee tavaveratane 33 

Mr. O. S. Rice, of the State Superin- 
tendent’s office, has been conducting an 
investigation as to the personal prefer- 
ence of the students in the high schools 
of Wisconsin. The investigation covered 


about 150 high schools and an effort was 
made to secure the individual preference 
of each pupil. The votes of the boys and 
girls were kept separate. Below is given 
a list of the books most popular among 
the boys, the titles standing in the order 
of preference. 

Treasure Island 

Ivanhoe 

Call of the Wild 

Last of the Mohicans 

The Crisis 

Tom Sawyer 

Ben-Hur 

Silas Marner 

Pathfinder 

The Spy 

Tale of Two Cities 

Deerslayer 

Shepherd of the Hills 

From Cattle Ranch to College 

Hoosier schoolmaster 

Trail of the lonesome pine. 

David Copperfield 

The Virginian 

Last of the flatboats 

Leopard Spots : 

The list of books preferred by the 

girls is as follows: 

The Crisis 

Ivanhoe 

Little Women 

Silas Marner 

Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin 

nmamona 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 

St. Elmo 

Girl of the Limberlost 

Ben-Hur 

Anne of Green Gables 

Rosary 

Treasure Island 

Mill on the Floss 

Last days of Pompeii 

Tale of two cities 

Last of the Mohicans 

Freckles 

Trail of the lonesome pine. 


Some may deplore that only fiction is 
represented upon these lists. We sus- 
pect, however, that a perfectly sincere 
expression from a group of adults would 
give much the same results in this par- 
ticular. On the whole the investigation 
indicates that the taste of the American 
boy and girl is clean and wholesome. 
The boys have an evident fondness for 
books of action, and, for the most part, 
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books of genuine heroism. If the ideals 
of adults were as wholesome as the 
ideals inidcated in the choice of these 
books, public morals might be on a much 
higher plane. 


Recent publications 


A. L. A. List of subject headings. 3d 
ed. Chic. A. L. A. publishing board, 
1911. $2.50. 

The long awaited revision of the A. 
L. A. List of Subject Headings appeared 
in November. This edition, which is the 
3d, since the work first appeared, is a 
very thorough revision and enlargment. 
The work has been done under the ai- 
rection of Miss Mary J. Briggs, diction- 
ary cataloguer of the Buffalo Public Li- 
brary. The scope of the work has been 
broadened to include some of the more 
important historical events, including 
wars, the chief languages, literatures, 
and ethnic races. Many of the headings 
have been changed and the number 
greatly multiplied. The needs of the 
large library of 100,000 to 200,000 vol- 
umes has been considered in the matter 
of subheads. Most Wisconsin libraries 
should ignore these subheads, except 
under the larger countries and subjects 
on which they have many entries. 

Several useful typographical devices 
have been used in this edition. The 
headings to be used for subject entry 
are printed in black face type to dis- 
tinguish them from entries not used. 
The “see also” and “refer from” entries 
are in separate columns and under the 
“refer froms,” the terms not used and 
from which final reference is made are 
marked (s.) This device saves much 
tirning back and forth to ascertain this 
informat.on. Space for insertion of new 
terms is provided for in that the work 
is printed only on one side of the page. 

The need of this revision has been felt 
and its appearance will be welcomed by 
all librarians in charge of cataloguing 
work. We believe that all libraries of 
5000 volumes and over will need to pur- 
chase this tool, and advise librarians to 
revise their catalogues, making such 
changes as seem a distinct advantage 
and to check the terms decided upon. 
Libraries smaller than these, that have 
carefully checked the second edition, 
need not purchase the new edition, un- 
less the librarian especially desires. 

The A. L. A. Booklist in its suggested 
headings will hereafter conform to the 
decisions laid down in this edition of 
the A. L. A. Subject Headings. It will 
therefore be greatly to the advantage of 
libraries to adopt this list of headings, 
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if they wish to get the greatest assist- 
ance from the Booklist suggestions. 


A. L. A. Subject index, 1910-11. 

The index to the first six volumes of 
the A. L. A. Booklist has proved so val- 
uable a tool for book selection, that a 
supplement, indexing tne seventh vol- 
ume for September 1910 to June 1911 
was issued in July. This has been 
mailed to the libraries of the state by 
the commission. It is to be used as an 
index by subject to the books appearing 
in the Booklist during the time stated, 
in the same manner that the onginal 
volume indexed the books in the first six 
volumes of the Booklist. It will be of 
great assistance in book selection, giving 
as it does the recent books published in 
various fields. 


A, L. A. Catalog. The publishing 
board of the American Library Associa- 
tion has just published the American Li- 
brary Association Catalog, 1904-1911, an 
annotated list of the 3,00. best books pub- 
lished 1904-1911, selected through votes 
of liorarians and various specialists in 
all parts of the country and edited by 
Elva L. Bascom, editor of the American 


Library Association Booklist. Books are 
arranged by classes, with author, title 
and subject index. Children’s books 


listed separately. This is the most im- 
portant aid in book selection since the 
American Library Association Catalog of 
1904. To be published early in 1912. 
Advance subscription, $1.00 (postpaid, 
$1.20); after publication, $1.50. 

No library, however small or however 
scant its funds may be, can afford to be 
without this publication. We _ suggest 
that you send in your subscription at 
once to the A. L. A. Publishing Board, 
Public Library Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Plays and games for schools. 

A valuable pamphlet has been mailed 
to the libraries of the state recently, 
entitled Plays and Games for Schools, 
prepared upder the direction of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. It begins with a discussion of the 
value and need of play, followed by an 
alphabetical list of games, with full de- 
scription of each and directions for play- 
ing. Directions for making needed ap- 
paratus is also includea, likewise a use- 
ful two page bibliography of books on 
the subject is given. The book is an 
excellent addition to your collection on 
amusements and games and should be 
classified and circulated. As it is paper- 
bound the covers should be reinforced 
or, if practical, the book should be bound 
at the bindery. 
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Business men’s branch 


John Cotton Dana. librarian of ‘the 
Free Public Library of Newark, N. J., 
has instituted a business men’s branch 
which is being extensively used by the 
citizens of the community. It is located 
in a ground floor room in the central 
part of the business district where it is 
easily accessible to the busiest man. It 
is, of course, impossible that libraries in 
the smaller cities should establish separ- 
ate branches with an elaborate equip- 
ment such as is provided at Newark. 
With the thought that probably ninety 
per cent of the questions asked at this 
business branch could be answered by 
reference to a small percentage of the 
material and equipment in the branch, the 
commission wrote to Mr. Dana asking 
him to give a list of the material most 
used in answering inquiries made at the 
branch. The answer is as fouiows: 
Local directories—Newark, neighboring 

towns and New Jersey county direc- 

tories, directories of the largest cities 

in the United States, general trade di- 

rectories, Hendricks’ commercial regis- 

ter, Thomas’ American manufacturers 
and Kelly’s directory of merchant, man- 
ufacturers and shippers of the world. 


Local maps—Newark, various maps of 
New Jersey, maps of New Jersey coun- 
ties, maps of New Jersey cities and 
towns, etc. 

Maps of the largest cities in the United 
States—Taken from directories as a 
rule. 

General atlases—Teélegraph and _ cable 
code-books, Lieber’s, Western Union and 
A. B. C. 5th ed. 

Dictionaries. 

Official railway guide. 

Municipal publications of Newark—An- 
nual reports and common council man- 
ual. 

Business reference books giving forms, 
commercial law, statistics, etc. 


Books on stenography, advertising, sales- 
manship, bookkeeping, real estate, in- 
surance, banking, etc. Business period- 
icals. 

We are called to answer a wide vari- 
ety of questions relating principally to 
present day Newark, neighboring towns, 
the state of New Jersey and neighboring 
states, and the United Staies as a whole. 
We answer the kind of questions that 
people would go to a general bureau of 
information for; the kind of questions 
that are asked at the postoffice, the raii- 
way stations, the telegraph offices and the 
city hall.” 


Almost any library can establish a 
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business men’s corner in lieu Of a busi- 
ness man’s branch at a very moderate 
expense. They can place there equip- 
ment and material which will answer a 
vast majority of the questions asked. 
Much of the material can be obtained 
without expense. Most libraries have a 
local directory; and directories of the 
large cities may often be obtained with- 
out charge, provided the latest edition is 
not demanded. Good maps of the state 
are always obtainable, and maps of the 
home city and adjoining cities can often 
be obtained from old directories of these 
cities without charge. Maps of tne yarge 
cities in the country can also be ob- 
tained at a moderate cost. A general at- 
las is usually in the library and can be 
easily placed in this corner. Dictionaries, 
railway guides, local municipal publica- 
u.cns, annual reports, books on business, 
ete., and business periodicals can be as- 
semnbled as a part of the equipment. 
There is no reason why many a library 
may not thus equip itself and thus be 
of real use to business men. A business 
man’s branch or a business man’s corner 
will, however, be of little use unless the 
business men know of its existence and 
are, ana this is important to a busy man, 
requested to feel free to use the tele- 
phone. 


Business books 


The library of the state university of 
Iowa has issued a slip, a copy of whicn 
is as follows: 

W. H. Ingersoll, Gen’l Mgr. of the Inger- 
soll Watch Co., selects the following as 
the most important books on business 
topics. 

Veblen. 

Parsons. 


Theory of business enterprise. 
Business administration. 
Cooper. Financing an enterprise. 
Garrison. Accounting every business man 
should know. 
Emerson. Efficiency. 
Carpenter. Profit making management. 
Diemer. Factory organization. 
Seott. Theory of advertising. 
Influencing men in business. 
Business as it is done in great com- 
mercial centers. 
Parsons. Laws of business. 
Lorimer. Letters of a self-made mer- 
chant to his son. 

If a city library should reprint this 
list and send copies of it to the employes, 
superintendents, managers and propri- 
etors of business enterprises they would 
reach possible patrons whom they may 
have failed to reach in other ways. 


W. E. Smith, Principal Sauk County 
Teachers’ Training School, speaking in 
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‘the school library section of the State 
Teachers’ Association meeting at Milwau- 
kee made a definite statement as to how 
teachers can secure state and national 
bulletins upon rural topics. The state- 
ment is as follows: 

First, the teacher (or librarian) should 
write the State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Madison, and ask to be placed on 
the ust to receive all bulletins sent out 
by the station. 

Second, write to the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., for the fol- 
lowing lists: 

(a) Monthly List of Dept. publications. 

(b) Monthly List of Experiment Station 
publications. 

(c) List of Bulletins and Circulars for 
free distribution. 

(d) Farmers’ Bulletin Subject Index. 


Book reviews 


Champlin. Persons and places. 

Attention is called to the 1911 edition 
of Champlin’s Persons and Places. Men- 
tion is made in the preface of the inclu- 
sion of new matter such as aviation, 
areostration, tunneling of the Andes, etc. 
As a matter of fact, there is nothing un- 
der first two headings and too little ad- 
ditional matter under other headings men- 
tioned to warrant purchase of new edi- 
tion. 

Mary E. Dousman. 


Gunns, Mrs. Jeanie. 
Never. 

This is one of those books of non-fic- 
tion which, in book agent parlance, 
“reads like a romance.” Mrs. Gunns tells 
of her experiences when she went as a 
bride, to the Never-Never, which is the 
Northern Territory of Australia. Her 
husband was the “boss” of one of the im- 
mense cattle ranches, the homestead of 
which was a hundred miles from the 
nearest neighbor and a hundred miles 
from a white woman. Of course she was 
anything but welcome to the other mem- 
bers of the ranch corps, but how she won 
them over, and the vivid descriptions of 
life in the bush, with all its fascinations 


We of the Never- 
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and hardships, make a decidedly interest- 
ing book. One lays it down, feeling that 
a great deal of knowledge of the Austral- 
ian bush, has been gained, and with an 
immense amount of admiration for the 
plucky bush folk, wno do not need pity, 
for they love their Never-Never. 
Ada J. M. McCarthy. 


Guitteau’s Government and Politics in 
the United States (Houghton, 1911, 
$1.00 net) is an up-to-date, comprehen- 
sive treatment of the theory and prac- 
tice of local, state and national govern- 
ment. Although designed as a text- 
book for secondary schools its fullness, 
accuracy, impartiality and arrangement 
recommend it as one of the best and 
cheapest reference tools within the field 
covered for libraries large and small. 

Mary Emogene Hazeltine. 


For sale 


Magazines bound in half leather: 

Harper’s Monthly, v. 26-29, 31, 338, 44- 
52, 54-68, 70-7. 

Atlantic, v. 7-10, 19-51, 59. 

Century, v. 23-35. 

Address Mr. C. C. Case, Prairie du 

Chien, Wis. 

Lamps. Two black iron torch lamps 
for outside of building. Height 5 ft. 
In good condition except the glass 
which is broken but can easily be re- 
placed. For sale cheap. Address Mrs. 
Ada J. McCarthy, Librarian, Marinette, 
Wis. 


Wanted 


By Wis. Library Com., Legislative Ref- 
erence Dept., Madison, pt. 5 of 12th Bi- 
ennial report of Wis. bureau of labor and 
industrial statistics, 1905-06. 

By the State Historical Library, a copy 
of the public document entitled U. S. 
Treaties in force 1899. Any library 
which owns but does not care to retain 
this document will confer a favor upon 
the society by communicating with Dr. 
R. G. Thwaites, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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‘ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Abbotsford. A Hallowe’en social and 
dance netted $45 for the library. 

Appleton. Miss Agnes L. Dwight, li- 
brarian, is arranging a story hour for 
the children of the city with the assist- 
ance of Prof. Garns of the Lawrence 
School of Expression. The plan is to 
institute a regular story hour every Sat- 
urday morning for telling stories to the 
children of both the pubuc and parochial 
schools. Two story tellers will preside, 
one of whom will tell fairy tales and 
another legends. In this way it is ex- 
pected that the hour will be varied 
enough to keep the children interested. 

Baraboo. The library hours have 
been changed to accommodate business 
men who have only the noon hour unoc- 
cupied. The building is now open from 
10 a. m. to 1 p. m. and from 2 to 6 p. m. 

The town of Baraboo pays the city of 
Baraboo $40 a year for the use of the 
city library. 

Brodhead. The library netted $33 
from a sale of old papers and magazines 
collected from the homes of the city. 

A large number of small gifts of 
books and money have recently been 
made to the library. 

Chippewa Fails. Miss Frances Ginty 
has given the public library the com- 
plete files of the Chippewa Herald from 
1870 to the time the paper was sold to 
the Herald Printing Co. The Herald, un- 
der the management of Gen. Geo. C. 
Ginty, was one of the leading papers of 
the valley and the file will greatly help 
the future historian. 

Cumberland. <A _ very pleasant in- 
formal reception was recently held at 
the public library on invitation of the 
board of trustees of that institution. 
The main floor of the library was com- 
fortably filled and the evening was a so- 
cial success. Light refreshments were 
served. 

Eau Claire. Miss Leura Olson has 
been appointed city librarian to succeed 
Mrs. V. D. Cronk resigned. 

Elkhorn. The tenth anniversary of 
the opening of the library was recently 
celebrated with an afternoon and even- 
ing reception. 

Elroy. A buffet lunch was recently 
served in the club rooms for the benefit 
of the library. 

Fort Atkinson. The library board has 
purchased the lot adjoining the public 
library. The money to defray the ex- 
pense was raised by popular subscrip- 
tion. 

Fox Lake. The Bachelor Girl’s Club 


recently conducted a Tag-Day for the 
benefit of tne local library. Over $100 
was raised. 

Galesville. The public library will be 
opened shortly with over 600 volumes on 
its shelves. 

Green Bay. A large number of the 
Medici prints, a valuable collection of 
pictures in color, were recently loaned 
to the local library by the State Histori- 
cal Society. 

Janesville. A smoking room will be 
opened in the basement of the library for 
the working men. 

Jefferson. The formal dedication of 
the new Carnegie Library Building at 
Jefferson takes place on Thanksgiving 
afternoon, November 30th. There will 
be appropriate exercises for the occasion, 
including addresses by the Secretary of 
State, Hon. J. A. Frear and Mr. M. S. 
Dudgeon. 

Miss Lucy Morgan of the Commission 
staff .s reorganizing the library prepara- 
tory to moving into the new building. 
The new librarian, Miss Lillian Mundt, 
who has been an assistant for two years 
in the Watertown Library, will begin 
work about January ist. With the help 
of students from the Library School dur- 
ing February and March, it is expected 
that the library will be thoroughly re- 
organized and brought up to date tu ev- 
ery way. 

The people of Jefferson are to be con- 
gratulated upon their new building, 
which is most attractive architecturally 
and in its interior arrangement and fur- 
nishings. 

Kaukauna. Dr. H. B. Tanner has 
loaned a Mexican collection to the librar- 
ian. 

LaCrosse. The public library grounds 
are being beautified by the local park 
commission. 

Lake Mills. The council has recently 
made an appropriation for the improve- 
ment of the library building. 

Manitowoc. Dr. A. C. Fraser has 
given the public library a complete set 
of Mackey & Singleton’s history on free 
masonry—a comprehensive work in seven 
volumes. 

Menomonie. Mrs. Essie Nickerson 
has been appointed librarian to succeed 
Miss Stella Lucas, deceased. 

Milwaukee. A reference library for 
children has been started in the south 
side branch of the public library. 

The public library trustees have 
adopted a resolution asking the common 
council to appropriate $30,000 annually 
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= three years for branch library build- 
ngs. 

Mr. William Kittle, secretary of the 
board of regents of normal schools, gave 
an address before the Milwaukee Library 
Club on “Magazines and the Making of 
Public Opinion.” 

Milwaukee Normal School. Hazel 
Louise Ovitz, B. A., University of Illinois, 
June, 1911, has accepted a position as as- 
sistant in the library of the State Nor- 
mal School. 

Mineral Point. The local public li- 
brary will hereafter loan books to non- 
residents for 50 cents per year. 

Oconomowoc. A play given by local 
talent netted over $100 for tne public li- 
brary. 

Platteville. Mrs. Hathaway of East 
Orange, N. J., a former resident of Platte- 
ville, has given the library twelve new 
volumes. Mr. Kemble has presented a set 
of books on business methods. 

Prairie du Chien. M. S. Dudgeon, 
secretary of the Commission, gave a pub- 
lic address on October 28th on the needs 
of the local library. 

Racine. Andrew Carnegie has offered 
to give $10,000 for a branch library to be 
erected somewhere in the vicinity of Ra- 
cine Junction. The offer will probably be 
accepted by the city. 

Rhinelander. A Tag Day was re- 
cently held under the auspices of the 
Women’s Club for the pnenefit of the pub- 
lic library. 

Ripon College. The late Dr. B. F, 
Thomas, an alumnus of the institution, 
has donated his personar scfentific li- 
brary, which will be a valuable addition 
to the college library. 

Sheboygan. Miss Della McGregor is 
giving a series of instructive talks to the 
high school and other schools on the use 
of the public uprary. Books have been 
sent to some of the ward schools for cir- 
culation by the teachers. 

m. S. Dudgeon spoke on “The library 
and the community” before the Contem- 
porary Club on November 6th. 

The Woman’s Club has offered to install 
a ventilating system in the library build- 
ing. 
Shell Lake. A Tag Day was recently 
held to raise funds to furnish the new li- 
brary room in the Auditorium and to pay 
the moving expenses. 

Stevens Point. The Woman’s Club 
celebrated Library day with a _ book 
shower and a talk by Mrs. N. A. Week, a 


trustee, on The Library as a Civic Force 


and Factor. 

Superior. Miss Flora B. Roberts, the 
librarian, has given two lectures in the 
local high school on the use of the public 
library. 
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Tomah. Owing to the $300 increase 
in the library appropriation, the building 
will be open every afternoon and evening 
in the week. 

Tomahawk. An entertainment under 
the management of the local Women’s 
Ciubs netted $100 for tue library. 

Viroqua. Miss Clara A. Glenn, li- 
brarian for four years past, has resigned. 
She is succeeded by Miss Marion Dahl, a 
graduate of the state university. 

Watertown. The Saturday Club, a 
local women’s club, has purchased one of 
k.son’s Straford-on-Avon pictures that 
was on exhibition in the library at a re- 
cent picture exhibition. Another recent 
addition to the rooms is a picture of 
Duroam Cathedral presented by Miss 
Juua Harger. 

Waterloo. The Waterloo library 
moved into its new quarters in the city 
hall, October 26th, the men and women of 
the library association assisting in the 
moving of the books and belongings. The 
new room is an attractive one about 
18 x 40 ft., is well lighted both by day and 
by night, is centrally located, and is gen- 
erally attractive. The library board de- 
serves great credit for its zeal in behalf 
of tue library and the town board for its 
support of the library workers. There is 
now a collection of 1,200 books, and the 
new quarters have aroused a new interest 
in the place these books are meant to 
hold in the community life. 

Waupun. The public library has se- 
cured a collection of Hollandish books 
from the De Pere public library. 

Wausau. The board of directors of 
the public library issued invitations to the 
teachers anu the school board of the city 
for a reception at the library on Sept. 
19th. The affair was planned as a means 
of having the teachers become acquainted 
with the school board, the librarian, Miss 
Stevens, and her assistants ana the direc- 
tors. 

Mrs. R. E. Parcher has given the public 
library four beautiful electroliers for the 
two approaches to the library. The elec- 
troliers are of solid bronze and are to be 
erected as a memorial to Robert E. 
Parcher. Appropriate installation exer- 
cises will be held by the library board. 

West Bend. The West Bend Public 
Library celebrated the tenth anniversary 
of its founding by a special Library Day 
on September 30th. Miss Clara Rolfs, the 
librarian, and the members of the library 
board secured a fine collection of histori- 
cal and scientific curios which made an 
attractive display in the library rooms. 

An interesting collection of books was 
loaned by the library commission, to- 
gether with a display of pictures. Dur- 
ing vue afternoon, Miss Dunham, one of 
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the local teachers, told stories to the lit- 
tle people, while Miss_Hazeltine of the 
commission told the story of the Holy 
Grail to the pupils of the upper grades 
and of the high school, illustrating the 
story with the Copley prints from the Ab- 
bey pictures in the Boston Public Library. 

In the evening Judge S. S. Barney gave 
an interesting talk on the history of 
Washington County, followed by a history 
of the local library which was given by 
Mr. G. A. Kuechenmeister, a member of 
the local board. Miss Stearns, who aided 
in the organization of the library ten 
years ago, delivered an address on West 
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Bend’s greatest need in which she em- 
phasized the necessity for an adequate li- 
brary building as a social center for the 
community. There was a large attend- 
ance both in the afternoon and in the 
evening, the public taking much interest 
in the library. A great deal of credit is 
due Miss Rolfs for the arrangements for 
the day which will probably be made an 
annual affair. 

Whitewater. Mrs. Mary Fielding has 
given the library $1,000 as a permanent 
book fund. The interest on the amount 
is to be used annually for the purchase 
of books. 


LIBRARIANS’ NECROLOGY 


Blair. Miss Emma Helen Blair, the 
well known Wisconsin historical writer, 
died at the South Madison Sanatarium on 
September 25th. Miss Blair was a gradu- 
ate of Ripon college and assisted Dr. R. G. 
Thwaites in compiling his Jesuit Rela- 
tions. She was appointed assistant at the 
State Historical Library in 1893. She was 
the editor of an important historical 


work on the Philippine Islands. 


Lucas. Miss Stella Lucas, for many 
years librarian of the Mabel Taintor Pub- 
lic Library at Menomonie, died from 
cancer from which she had long been a 
sufferer. Miss Lucas had served as li- 
braridn of the Taintor Memorial Library 
and also as one of the three trustees 
since the founding of the institution. 








